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FLASHLIGHTS ad BATTERIES 
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' DON'T USE FLASHLIGHT 
CONTINUOUSLY. Snap it on 
when you need to see—then snap 
it off. Needless use of flashlight 
merely wastes "juice.” 



© WHEN STARTING A TRIP, 

don’t toss your flashlight loaded 
into your suitcase, haversack or 
toolbox. Unscrew, or remove 
batteries—then switch can’t 
"catch” and waste batteries. 
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KEEP FLASHLIGHT OUT OF 
CHILDREN'S REACH. It is not a 

toy—but a tool for your conven¬ 
ience and safety. Know where it 
is at all times—so you can put 
your hand on it quickly when 
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FLASHLIGHT until 
you’re sure it can’t be 
fixed. Minor repairs 
can quickly be made, 
lens or bulb may be re- 



1 DON'T "HOARD” 
BATTERIES-keep one 
extra set for each flash¬ 
light in case of long- 
continued use. Others 
want and need batter- 
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BUY FRESH DATED BATTERIES 

Fresh batteries last longer. Dependable 
"Eveready” fresh DATED bat¬ 
teries will give long life and 
reliable service. 
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T. G. Cooke founded this school in 
June, 1916, and has been its active 
head ever since. He has studied 
this work in Scotland Yard, Lon¬ 
don, Paris, Berlin, Borne, Berne, 
Mexico City and allover the U. S. 
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"We built this modern structure 
and own it outright. No mortgages 
or back taxes. The school occupies 
the entire third floor. The School 
is easily accessible to all visitors 
in Chicago. 



The Course of Instruction 


come to Chicago to complete the Course and get a 
Diploma. 


The Course includes thorough training in the very 
latest and most modern methods in Finger Prints, 
Police Photography, Secret Service Intelligence, Fire¬ 
arms Identification (Forensic Ballistics), 


Modus Operandi, Identification of Handwriting, and 

Identification of Typewriting. Fully equipped . 

tories are maintained J 

graduates may 


advanced students and 

__ ____onal instructions on all 

of Scientific Crime Detection apparatus without 
additional charge. A Diploma is granted upon 
completion of the Course. You do not need to 
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_____il labor you do; where the hours ar_ 

fair; where the work is safe, light and pleasant jrith 


u like to get into a new, fast-growing profes- 
e the pay is good and work steady the yi— 
here you get paid for what yc- --•* ■ 



B This authentic, SO-page book, fully illustrated, will be sent 
M postpaid and free of charge to persons giving their correct 
_ name and address and stating their age. Your age MUST 
H be stated. The book is full of actual crime cases and the 

■ complete explanation of their solution. It is a real “eye- 
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■ detection methods. We will also send you a LIST OF 
'■ OVER 840 places where our graduates are working. You 
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LOOKS EASUOESNTIT? 

AND IT IS! Yet it’s from the famous “Merry Widow” Waltz! 



HERE’S PROOF that you, too, can learn to 
play the piano or any other instrument! 


Don’t let the mistaken idea that it’s difficult to 
learn music deprive you of the pleasure of play¬ 
ing any longer. Learning to play is now actually 
easy as A-B-C . . . thanks to the amazing new 
“Note-Finder.” 


This invention of the U. S. School of Music 


play a real tune almost fro 
learn to play by playing. Soon 
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This young man has just got a big surprise! 

He telephoned to congratulate a friend on getting a 
big promotion — and learned how little it costs to acquire 
modern training-for-success through the International Cor¬ 
respondence Schools! 

You, too, will probably he surprised to discover that 
only a few dollars a month will pay for the sound, 
essential I. C. S. training you need to “get the jump” on 
job-competition. Compared to the cost of comparable 
training-courses (I. C. S. texts are being used in 24 
State universities), L C. S. courses in 400 business and 
technical subjects are amazingly inexpensive. 

Mail this coupon — today — for complete information. 
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(Continued, from page 8) 
pretty girl. In the darkness of the night 
she stopped him and told him that she had 
run out of gas. But instead of taking her 
to a gas station at once Massee decided to 
look over her car. There in that coupe 
standing at the edge of the road he found 
a dead man! 

With the discovery of the body John 
Massee found himself right in the middle 
of a baffling set-up of blackmail and mur¬ 
der. How he fought his way out of the 
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MODERN SHOP PRACTICE 


PRACTICAL INSIDE INFORMATION 

For Every Machinist, Toolmaker, Engi¬ 
neer, Machine Operator, Mechanical 
Draughtsman, Metalworker, Mechan¬ 
ic or Student. This 1600 Page Handy 
Book Covers Modern Machine Shop 
Practice in All Its Branches. 

A COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR WITH 
READY REFERENCE INDEX 

New from Cover to Cover. Tells How to 
Operate and Set Up Lathes, Screw & 
Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill Presses 
& All Other Machine Tools. 

5 PRACTICAL BOOKS IN ONE! 

60 FULLY ILLUSTRATED CHAPTERS 

Covering: 1—Modern Machine Shop 
Practice. 2—Blue Print Reading and 
How to Draw. 3—Calculations & Mathe¬ 
matics for Machinists. 4—Shop Physics. 
5 —How to Use the Slide Rule. 
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Easy to read and understand—flexible covers—Handy 
size 5 x 6J4 x 2—a ready reference that answers your 
questions accurately. I 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY ^TfONLY 8 MO. g 

THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 W. 23rd St., New York B 
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Monthly until $4 is Paid. 
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IK, Price $4 on 7 Days Free 
ill remit $1 in 7 days and $1 
D aid. Otherwise I will return it. 
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(Concluded from page 10) 



We liked those stories, too, Henry— 
and thanks. 

Remember, all of you, when you drop 
Headquarters a line, please address The 
Editor, THRILLING DETECTIVE, 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. We're 
waiting to hear from you. So long until 
next month and thanks for listening! — 
—THE EDITOR. 
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HERE IT IS! 

America’s Best Dime’s Worth 
of Picture Entertainment 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

One of America’s best paying professions 



These Are 

OPPORTUNITY DAYS 

for the Trained ACCOUNTANTI 

"WITH war, state and federal legislation requiring 
'' more accurate accounting from businesses than 
ever before, the trained, successful accountant is cer¬ 
tainly a man to be envied. Much in demand, member 
of “America’s best-paid profession,” an important 
figure in affairs, he is one of the most inlluential and 
necessary individuals in the whole business scheme! 

His is a profession Y OU may be considering at this 
moment. If so, don’t fail also to consider critically 
how, when, and from whom you will secure your 
Higher Accountancy training. Consider particularly 
LaSalle’s record of more than 500,000 Accountancy- 
trained men and women during the past thirty-four 
-- d unsurpassed jjy M y other educa- 


Remember, too, how numerous are the available 
accountancy schools and courses in the country. Yet, 
despite this fact, approximately one-lenthoj all CJ’Jt.'s 
have been student members of LaSalle. 

As to the training itself, you will find it absolutely 
complete; from Practical Accounting through to Ac¬ 
counting Systems, and Income Tax Procedure, includ¬ 
ing C. P. A. Coaching that qualifies you thoroughly. 

Spare-time study does it all! No interference with 


your present work and a careful analysis of thousands 
of student histories reveals that some have realized, in 
increased later earnings, as high as $50 returns on 
every hour devoted to such study. 

If you are actually in earnest—are willing to work 
devotedly for your future success, look into this 
subject carefully, thoughtfully, and from every angle. 
Full information and a 48-page survey of this op¬ 
portunity held will be sent you on request. 

Sign and mail coupon for complete details 
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Copt. Poe (1807-88), like other old salts, often lashed a keg 
of whiskey beneath his rocker and rocked it mellow. In that 
way he recaptured the rolling motion of his Clipper ships 
at sea on which he’d mellowed many casks of whiskey. 

The Old Custom of 
^Rocking the Keg” led to Smooth^ 
Mellow Rocking Chair! 



These "Keg-Rocked" 

whiskeys taught Mr. Bos¬ 
ton how rocking mellows 
whiskey .He recaptures that 
flavor in Rocking Chair by 



Get Rocking Choir to¬ 
day! Treat yourself to that 
rich, mellow flavor that j 
won wide-spread fan 
whiskeys “rocked ii 
keg.” You’ll find the p! 
is surprisingly low! 


OLDMR.BOSTON 

BRAND 

ROCKING CHAIR 

BLENDED WHISKEY 
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I cotta new hobby. I’m collecting 
bottles. Collecting the more than 
30 kinds of OldMr.Boston liquors. 

I like to look at all those beau¬ 
tiful Old Mr. Boston bottles siltin’ 
there on my home bar. 

And what’s better. I’ve dis¬ 
covered that with the complete 
line of Old Mr. Boston liquors 
at my fingertips, I can make a 
fine version of practically every 
mixed drink known to man. 


My friends see my point when I 
explain how Old Mr. Boston solves 
this whole darned, perplexing 
liquor-brand problem, by giving us 
ONE brand name by which we can 
ask for—and get—any fine liquor 
without a pain in the purse. 

By saying “Old Mr. Boston” you 
can get outstanding Whiskeys, 
Gins, Brandies, Rums and a whole 
chorus of cockle-warming Cordials 
and Liqueurs. 

Several companies make 
many brands, but no other line 
has ONE easy-to-memorize 
moniker on all its products, 

'in an 
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Every jiggerful of Old Mr. 
Boston tastes of that top crafts¬ 
manship which for over 300 years 
has been part of the fame of good 
old Boston Town. 




If you want to be sure of the 
very best liquors on your tongue, 
shop with those three words “Old 
Mr, Boston ” on your tongue. 



















A Problem in Plates 

By SAM MERWIN, JR. 


Sara Landis' interest in a stranger attending a theater's 
dish night program leads her into an odd pattern of peril! 


S ARA LANDIS first noticed the 
big fellow because, like herself, 
he was left-handed. Sitting in 
the cashier’s booth of the Bijou night 
after night, she had come to think of 
people entirely in terms of hands. 
There were toil-worn homemakers’ 


hands, grease-stained factory hands 
with broken nails, typists’ hands with 
short nails, grimy children’s hands, 
brisk, efficient hands, fumbling, awk¬ 
ward hands. 

The big fellow’s hands, beyond the 
fact that he used the left to rake in 
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his silver, failed to fit into any of 
Sara’s categories. They were strong 
but without the callouses of manual 
labor, well-groomed without being 
soft. 

Every week for a month now, 
they’d appeared at her window on 
dish night. Yet, never had their 
owner come out with a plate. 

Lifting her dark eyes briefly, she 
looked up at him, found to her dis¬ 
may that he was staring at her with 
unexpected intensity. 

“Why don’t you sign up for some 
dishes?” she asked to cover her em¬ 
barrassment. “In a hundred and four 
weeks, you get a full set for twelve." 

Sara had been on this job long 
enough to have outgrown embarrass¬ 
ment. Her triangular little face with 
its burnished dark bangs was pretty 
enough to draw all the routine pro¬ 
posals and propositions a good-look¬ 
ing girl in her quasi-exposed position 
was bound to receive. 

So, being confused, annoyed her. 
But the big fellow was good looking 
—or was he? 

She risked another look, found him 
stili staring at her as he pocketed his 
change. 

No, he wasn’t handsome. His nose 
wandered slightly to the left side of 
his face, his jaw was too square. Yet, 
he was attractive. 

“Sorry,” he said, and his voice had 
authority even while speaking trivia. 
“I missed out on the first few. And a 
hundred and four weeks is a bit like 
one of those Hollywood contracts— 
without options.” 

“Oh,” said Sara, vaguely disap¬ 
pointed. 

T HE big fellow gave her a faint 
half-grin and went on inside. She 
forgot about him in the rush of sell¬ 
ing tickets for the late show, except 
for an occasional wistful moment of 
wonder as to why fellows like him 
were never the ones who made pro¬ 
posals. 

A Hedy Lamarr super duper and 


a Buck Jones western, a bill nicely 
calculated to bracket the tastes of 
the Bijou audience, were getting 
quite a play. 

It didn’t make sense that Jim Man¬ 
ning, the manager, should be putting 
up dishes for sale this week. But once 
the dish thing started, she supposed, 
there was no letting up. And it did 
help tide over weeks with poor pic¬ 
tures. 

Tonight, they were handing out 
dessert plates—filler for the soup, 
butter and main-course plates that 
had been or were to be doled out in 
installments. 

Jim had them attractively wrapped 
and the housewives or housewives-to- 
be snapped them up eagerly. 

Things eased off after nine-fifteen, 
and Jim Manning came out to collect 
the take and count it in his office. 

He was humming “Just Plain 
Lonesome.” That meant business was 
good. Jim always hummed when 
things were humming. When they 
weren't he worried about the prog¬ 
ress of the war. 

“We’ve got another hot week," he 
said, giving Sara a wink. “If things 
hold up for another month, sugar, 
you can hit me for a raise.” 

“Will you give it to me?” asked 
Sara. 

“That,” said Jim cheerfully, “is a 
horse of a different color.” 

Chuckling, he left her, carrying the 
cash box under his arm. Jim was 
always chuckling even when things 
were bad. 

Sometimes she felt he didn’t take 
his job as theater manager, even of 
a spot like the Bijou, seriously 
enough. Those dishes were an ex¬ 
ample of that. 

From what little Sara knew of the 
deal, they seemed to cost more than 
the trade they brought in. 

That, however was Jim’s headache 
so Sara promptly forgot about the 
matter and sat in her booth, waiting 
to take care of late-comers. She 
didn’t close up until eleven, when the 
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last picture began. It was her first 
job in the city, and she took it pretty 
seriously. 

She was sitting there, mooning 
about the big fellow and weighing the 
delightful possibility of Jim Manning 
having meant what he’d said about a 
raise, when the first subject of her 
revery came walking out of the lobby. 

Unconsciously, she checked her 
hair to make sure every curl was in 
its proper place. But he strode right 
past her without even so much as a 
glance. 

She shrugged slim shoulders, rue¬ 
fully examined the torn fingernail on 
her left forefinger. While washing 
stockings in the wash basin the night 
before, she’d caught the nail on the 
edge of the basin and ripped it. 

“Just when I had them all perfectly 
even, too!” she sighed to herself. 
Then, “Darn him, anyway. He could 
at least have looked at me after the 
going over he gave me when he 
bought his ticket tonight.” 

B UT the big fellow was hurrying 
across the street. There, in the 
shadows cast by a dimmed-out street 
lamp in the angle of a store front, he 
conferred with a couple of other men. 

Sara watched him, idly curious, 
only half registering what she saw. 
Then, suddenly, she sat up straight, 
fully alert. 

The big fellow was recrossing the 
street alone. The other two men had 
disappeared like the shadows they’d 
talked in. Furthermore, the big 
fellow wasn’t returning to see the 
rest of the show. 

Instead, striding rapidly and tak¬ 
ing full advantage of the dimout, he 
was moving with definite purpose to¬ 
ward the side door that led to the 
Bijou basement. 

By leaning forward in the booth, 
Sara could just keep him in her range 
of vision. He was bent over, working 
with the lock of the door. A faint 
click sounded in her ears, and the 
door swung halfway open. The big 


fellow slipped inside then and pulled 
it to after him. 

The girl had never been in the 
basement. Jim Manning kept dis¬ 
carded display posters and billboards 
and his supply of dishes down there. 

Sara wondered why the big fellow 
had broken in, what he hoped to find 
down there. The idea of his wanting 
to steal the dishes was absurd on the 
face of it. They were strictly of the 
five-and-ten variety. 

Then she remembered something 
else, and it didn’t seem silly any 
more. There was a stairway in the 
basement which led to Jim’s office off 
the lobby. 

Jim would be in there now with the 
cash receipts, counting them before 
making up his nightly statement. 
He’d consider himself safe from in¬ 
trusion with the other door locked, 
and would be easy meat for a stick-up 
artist coming by that route. 

Quickly she picked up the tele¬ 
phone, pressed the buzzer that would 
connect her with Jim Manning’s 
office, pressed it again and again. 
There was no answer. 

What she did then was a matter of 
reflex action, not thought. Had she 
stopped to weigh things, she’d have 
been too afiaid to move. But she 
moved fast. 

She picked up the .32 automatic 
pistol Jim kept for her on a shelf 
under the ticket counter. The Bijou 
was in a rather tough district, and at 
times there was enough cash in the 
till to tempt the local hoodlums. Slam¬ 
ming the board into place across the 
front of the booth, she slipped out 
and went toward the basement door 
down the street. 

“He’s not getting away with this!” 
she told herself grimly, her nerves 
humming with tension, all thought of 
romance fading from her mind. 

She had visions of her raise disap¬ 
pearing before her eyes if the night’s 
receipts were stolen. 

Although she was slim and pretty 
and far from muscular, Sara packed 
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her full share of feminine determina¬ 
tion. In addition, she had spent con¬ 
siderable time at pistol ranges learn¬ 
ing how to use the gun. 

The basement door was not locked 
now. She entered quietly, hesitated 
while her eyes grew accustomed to. 
the darkness within. She was at the 
top of a steep iron stairway. There 
was another door at the foot, a door 
faintly rimmed with light which was 
either very dim or came from some 
distance beyond. 

P USHING the door gently, she 
shoved it open and went inside. 
Abruptly, then, she was scared, and 
her breathing became ragged and 
shallow. 

All around her were strange men, 
in cowboy outfits, in burnooses, in 
war paint and loin cloths, in soldiers’ 
uniforms with guns. A cloaked fig¬ 
ure with a dripping dagger menaced 
her. 

She fought a giggle of nervous re¬ 
lief as she realized these figures were 
merely discarded display signs that 
had done their term of duty in the 
lobby upstairs. Then, from a half- 
closed doorway beyond, from which 
the light stemmed, she heard the 
sound of voices. Moving closer, she 
recognized Jim’s. 

“This is it,” she heard the manager 
say. “It should suit even you, Herr 
Schmidt. We have an entirely legiti¬ 
mate front for ourselves and a means 
of passing it so slick that it will never 
be detected. It’s smooth, what?” 

“It’s smooth, all right,” said a deep 
voice with the overtones of the big 
fellow. She felt a shiver run up and 
down her dorsal vertebra. “How 
about it, Manning? Still no objections 
to helping the enemies of America?” 

“Not since the government led us 
into war foolishly,” said Manning. 
“I’m no Nazi, mind you, Herr 
Schmidt. I simply can’t stomach the 
fools that are running things in this 
country today. If I can help get them 
out of power and make a buck for 


myself printing this stuff, it’s okay 
with me.” 

“We understand,” said the big fel¬ 
low. “You are, in effect, a collabora¬ 
tionist. That is enough for us. When 
we take hold of things here, you will 
not be forgotten. We do not forget 
our obligations to those who do dan¬ 
gerous work for our cause, whatever 
their reason.” 

“Now,” said Manning—she could 
tell by his voice that he was grinning 
—“you’re talking my pidgin. Excuse 
me a moment while I get the records. 
You can see for yourself what we’ve 
done here since we got things going. 
It’s not bad.” 

Sara heard the scrape of chair legs 
on concrete, then the quick sounds of 
receding footsteps. Horrified at what 
she’d just heard, the girl pushed the 
door open a few inches and peered 
within. 

The big fellow was lounging 
against a long carpenter’s table, diag¬ 
onally across the room from her. 
Seated behind it was a blond, tough¬ 
looking man she didn’t recognize—or 
did she? 

Beneath and around him on the 
board surface were thousands of 
pieces of green paper money, some in 
packages, some loose. More treasury 
notes had spilled over from an open 
strong-box at his elbow. 

As she looked, she saw his hands 
flip over some of the bills, pick one 
up to show it to the big fellow. She 
saw the scar along the base of the 
man’s thumb, spotted him as another 
dish-night regular. He held the bill 
so that the big fellow had to bend 
over to look at it. 

“Excellent," said the latter. “It 
would fool me. Whoever made these 
plates was a genius.” 

“But evidently not quite enough of 
a genius for the job,” said the man 
with the scar on his thumb. 

He moved swiftly then, rising to 
reveal his great height as he flipped 
back the big fellow’s coat, revealing 
a silver badge. 
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B EFORE the big fellow could stop 
him, the man with the scar on his 
thumb had pulled a pistol from his 
captive’s shoulder, lifted it coolly and 
dropped him like a log with a terrific 
blow behind the ear. Without ex¬ 
pression, he resumed his place at the 
table, laying the gun on the board 
surface. 

Fighting the fear inside her, yet 
curiously happy in the knowledge 
that she hadn’t misread the big fel¬ 
low, Sara took quick stock of the situ¬ 
ation. 

Almost at her elbow, against the 
near wall, was an elaborate device 
with a roller that was evidently a 
printing press. 

It had pressure screws, a long- 
handled windlass for obtaining better 
purchase to roll the plates through 
under heavy pressure. And on the 
plates were sheets of paper partially 
printed with reproductions of Uncle 
Sam’s honest currency. 

It was now or never. When Jim 
Manning returned with whatever 
he’d gone to get for the big fellow, 
the odds would be too great. At the 
moment, the man with the scar on his 
thumb was perusing one of the coun¬ 
terfeit bills, scowling as he endeav¬ 
ored to find the flaw in it. 

After taking a deep breath and ex¬ 
haling slowly to quiet her fluttering 
nerves, Sara stepped inside, brave in 
her scarlet smoek, the pistol steady in 
her hand. 

“Put up your hands, Nazi,” she 
said quietly. 

She couldn’t have lifted her voice 
had she wanted to. Something was 
pushing her diaphragm up against 
her larynx, and it was almost impos¬ 
sible to talk above a whisper. 

Startled, the man looked up at her. 
His mouth opened, closed again. To 
her dismay, he made no motion to 
obey her. Instead, his hand strayed 
toward the pistol before him. 

“You are a very unfortunate young 
lady,” he said slowly. 

“Put them «p!” she snapped. 


His eyes flickered from hers, looked 
past her shoulder as if at someone in 
back of her. She smiled mockingly. 
That was the oldest gag in the world. 

She knew this man was dangerous, 
knew he’d really go for his own 
weapon the moment her attention 
was drawn away from him. She 
wasn’t having any, thank you. 

Then, to Sara’s horror and amaze¬ 
ment, he went for his pistol anyway. 
The fool must have thought she didn’t 
mean it. 

Frowning with determination, she 
aimed at his hand and pulled the trig¬ 
ger of the .32. She felt it buck, saw 
blood spurt insanely from mangled 
fingers. Then something fell heavily 
against her, knocking her off balance 
and sending her spinning to the wall. 

Whirling, half-sobbing, she turned, 
saw that what she’d supposed to be a 
gag had been stark truth. 

Jim Manning, coatless and with his 
collar open, was thrashing desper¬ 
ately in the grip of the big fellow, 
who seemed to have recovered in time 
to stop the theater manager from 
slugging her with the butt of his gun. 

The man with the scar on his 
thumb, swearing monotonously in 
alien accents with his mashed and 
bleeding hand hanging useless at his 
side, was trying awkwardly to pick 
up the weapon with his other hand. 

“Cut it out and put them up,” she 
said. 

L OOKING at her with hatred in 
his eyes, he obeyed slowly. Man¬ 
ning saw her then, saw her pistol 
pointed at his head as he was about to 
bring the butt down on the big fel¬ 
low’s skull. 

“Don’t shoot again!” he yelled. 
"Fire twice,” directed the big fel¬ 
low, gasping for breath. 

Sara obeyed, and a moment later, 
the basement was filled with uni¬ 
formed policemen and plainelothes- 
men. A physician was summoned, and 
he bandaged the counterfeiter’s hand 
after examining the pigeon’s egg that 
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had arisen behind the big fellow’s 
ear. 

The would-be Nazis were led away 
to prison. 

“Who are you?” Sara asked when 
the big fellow finally finished giving 
the others the facts. 

H E GRINNED, snapped some or¬ 
ders at a couple of policemen who 
were carrying the printing press 
from the basement. 

“I’m Clark Armour,” he said. 
“Treasury Department. And thanks 
for saving my skull—or what’s left of 
it.” 

“I thought for a moment you were 
one of them,” she said. 

“Thanks again. I was supposed to 
look like one. But I don’t have enough 
ham in me or something. These chaps 
got wise. If you hadn’t put your oar 
in, they might have gotten the 
place cleared up before we could pin 
any proof on their filthy hides. 

“It’s the biggest counterfeit haul 
we’ve made since the war began. 
Manning was passing the money out 
via the free dish route to half a dozen 
key members of his little group. 

“These persons—and most of them 
were misguided women—then handed 
it out to the passers, who were doing 
their bit to discredit American 
money. He didn’t think he had a 
chance of being caught. At that, it 
was neat.” 

“Very neat,” she said. “How in 
the world did you figure it out?” 
“The hard way—sweat and shoe 


leather,” he told her. “When a phony 
bill was turned in, we tried to trace it 
back to its source. Finally we got as 
high as a couple of the key people. 
That brought the theater under sus¬ 
picion. But we couldn’t figure out 
how it was done. We knew you 
weren’t passing it.” 

“I should say not,” said the girl in¬ 
dignantly. “Why listen. I’d never—” 

“We found that out, Sara,” said the 
Treasury man. “So we checked up on 
Manning, found he was a rabid iso¬ 
lationist before Pearl Harbor who 
hadn’t changed his views. We looked 
deeper. Then we got a tip from the 
other end, that he was in touch with 
Axis agents. 

“Finally, we figured out the dishes 
by watching the key people we knew. 
I impersonated one of the high muck- 
a-mucks Manning had never seen, 
and he exposed himself willingly. Un¬ 
fortunately, so did I.” - 

“Gosh!” said the girl unhappily. 
“Am I dumb!” 

“Not for my money,” said Armour. 
“Come on. I’ll give you a ride home.” 

He took her to her boarding house 
in a cab. His arm felt strong and 
safe and exciting around her shoul¬ 
ders. As they stopped at the curb, she 
sat upright. 

“See here, Mister,” she said, “you 
lost me my job.” 

He looked at her. It was a lot like 
the look he’d given her while she was 
in the booth, only more so. He smiled. 

“I wouldn’t worry about it,” he 
said. 
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Strictly Scientific 

By JAMES DONNELLY 

Calder was a cop's cop, but he was smart enough to 
make use of science when all the routine methods failed! 


C LAY HALLOWELL ran slim, 
short fingers through his 
hair. 

“I tell you I didn’t kill her!” he 
cried. 

Homicide Chief Tom Calder 
frowned. He was worried. This young 
man he was questioning wasn’t a bum, 
someone picked up in a dragnet. The 
papers had a name for him—“scion.” 

He had money. His old man was a 
power in the city. Already the D.A. 
had neatly passed the buck to Tom 
Calder. 

“Take complete charge of this case, 
Calder,” he had said. “Remember that 
I want sound evidence before I touch 
it.” 

Chief Lanser had been more ex¬ 
plicit : 

“Don’t pull a boner in this one, Cal¬ 
der. Be right. I wouldn’t want to 
have to send you back to the sticks 
if you’re wrong.” 


Well, you couldn’t blame the chief. 
He was looking after his job. So was 
the d.a. So was Tom Calder, but his 
job was a little more difficult. 

He was a Homicide cop and there 
had been a homicide and every clue 
pointed directly to this young man sit¬ 
ting before him in his expensive 
tweeds. 

“Mr. Hallowell,” Calder said pa¬ 
tiently, “you should realize the posi¬ 
tion you’re in. Telling the truth wili 
make it easier.” 

“I’ve told you the truth,” Hallowell 
said wearily. “When I arrived at the 
Burroughs’, the butler told me that 
Ann was swimming. It was hot and 
she often cooled off in their pool.” 

“You went there?” 

"As I said, I found Ann under a 
beach umbrella beside the pool. She 
was dead. Choked to death.” 

Calder nodded. They’d been over 
the story time after time. Each time 
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Calder had hoped for some variance, 
some small thing that would give an 
opening, a wedge for him to pry 
wider. But young Hallowell had not 
varied the story. 

“Miss Burroughs’ brother says that 
you quarreled with her earlier in the 
day.” 

Hallowell looked sullen. “That’s 
right.” 

“What about?” 

Calder watched the man closely. 
This was information he had not 
sprung before. 

“I don't see what bearing it has on 
the case,” Hallowell snapped. 

Calder snorted. “Be adult, Hallo¬ 
well. A girl is murdered, and you’ve 
quarreled with her a few hours be¬ 
fore. It has a darned important bear¬ 
ing on the case! Don’t try that atti¬ 
tude!” 

“If Carl knows that we quarreled, 
why doesn’t he tell you what it was 
about.” 

Calder’s lips tightened. “All right, 
he did. He says that she returned an 
engagement ring to you this morn¬ 
ing. That you became pretty violent 
about the whole thing—made some 
threats.” 

Hallowell looked suddenly deflated. 
He relaxed in his chair and stared in 
front of him with vacant eyes. 

“I guess I was crazy,” he said 
hoarsely. “Crazy about Ann—and 
then crazy because I was losing her." 

“Why did she break the engage¬ 
ment?” 

“She said she simply had stopped 
caring for me.” 

“You threatened her?” 

“I guess I did. I said a lot of wild 
things. Later, after I had left, I 
called her and she said she would see 
me in the afternoon. She was going 
to the Red Cross center to do some 
volunteer work. When I got to Bur¬ 
roughs’, I found her—” 

T DM CALDER thoughtfully rubbed 
his lean chin. He’d seen men be¬ 
fore who were crazy enough about a 


woman to kill the woman when he 
lost her. 

“Did you kill her?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Expression came back into the 
young man’s face. 

“No! I’ve told you! I didn’t kill 
her! I—” His lips quivered and he 
stood, his eyes fixed on the detective 
in a wild gaze. 

“Can’t you understand?” he cried. 
“I loved her! I couldn’t kill her! May¬ 
be I said things—maybe I was half 
crazy because I was losing her! But 
I didn’t—didn’t kill—” 

His voice jerked into sobs. 

Calder sighed. The man was be¬ 
coming hysterical. 

“All right,” he nodded. “That’s 
all.” 

Hallowell was taken from the room 
and Calder paced worriedly until a 
telephone bell jangled. He picked up 
the instrument. It was Chief Lan- 
ser. 

“Get anything?” the chief rapped. 

“No. He still says he didn’t do it.” 

“Holding him?” 

Calder sighed wearily. “No, I’m 
turning him loose and putting a tail 
on him. You said to be careful, didn't 
you ?” 

“Yes. His old man has a corps of 
lawyers already on the job. We've got 
to watch our step. The mayor called 
me awhile ago.” 

“Some day I'm going to quit this 
job.” - 

There was a silence and then the 
chief’s voice: “I know how you feel. 
We all do. I’d like to work that spoiled 
kid over myself, only—” 

“Sure. Skip it. I’ll keep the kid 
gloves on.” 

He picked up a notebook and looked 
through notes he had taken. Clemens, 
the butler, had been able to volunteer 
little except for one observation that 
bothered Calder now. 

He had asked Clemens: “Did Miss 
Burroughs seem unduly perturbed 
when she left the house in the morn¬ 
ing?” 
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“Not especially,” Clemens had said. 
“In fact, I should say that she seemed 
relieved about something. She was 
laughing with Mr. Burroughs when 
they went out. He was to donate some 
blood to the Red Cross and she was 
teasing him about the ‘coming ordeal,’ 
as she put it.” 

“Was she still in good spirits when 
she returned?” 

The butler had looked troubled. 
“No, sir. It struck me that she was 
very worried or annoyed when she re¬ 
turned. She was earlier than usual 
and her face looked quite pale.” 

“What did she do when she came 
in?” 

“She asked if Mr. Burroughs had 
returned. He hadn’t. She decided to 
swim as it was so hot. He returned 
shortly afterward and joined her at 
the pool for a half hour or so and told 
me that Miss Ann would see Mr. Hal- 
lowell down there, when he came back 
to the house. Mr. Hallowed arrived 
a half hour later or so.” 

The butler could add nothing more 
to that and Burroughs had confirmed 
his sister’s upset condition upon her 
return and attributed it to the quar¬ 
rel with Hallowell earlier in the day. 

A UNIFORMED cop stuck his head 
into the office, and Calder closed 
the notebook. 

“Burroughs is still out here,” said 
the cop. “He wants to know if you 
need him any more.” 

“Send him in,” Calder decided. 
Carl Burroughs was a large, hand¬ 
some man in middle age. His black 
hair and dark skin were in direct con¬ 
trast to the blondness that had been 
his sister’s. Now he looked haggard 
and shaken by his sister’s death. 

“If you no longer need me,” he 
said, “I have quite a bit to do. Funeral 
arrangements and—” 

"I understand,” Calder said. “There 
are a few more questions. I just fin¬ 
ished with Hallowell.” 

“He confessed?” Burroughs asked 
tensely. 


“No. He admits the quarrel and the 
threats, but he denies the murder.” 

A quick anger flashed in Bur¬ 
roughs’ eyes. 

“He did it! If you people can’t 
handle—” 

“Take it easy,” Calder interrupted. 
“We’re doing everything we can. If 
he’s guilty, we’ll tag him.” 

Burroughs relaxed. 

“I’m sorry,” he apologized. “This 
is all a great shock to me. As you 
may know, Ann and I had been apart 
since early childhood. Our parents 
were divorced, and I went with my 
father to Europe. He returned five 
years ago and was here when Ann 
was in a car accident, but I didn’t re¬ 
turn. He died two years ago, shortly 
after my mother died. Ann and I 
corresponded. I returned home last 
fall—a war refugee. Since then, Ann 
and I have had our first time together. 
It’s been wonderful. To have this 
happen—well I guess I’m not quite 
myself.” 

"Did she seem to take Hallowell’s 
threats seriously yesterday?” 

“They worried her. I went to town 
with her. In college she took a great 
interest in science and laboratory 
work. She’d volunteered her serv¬ 
ices to the Red Cross, typing blood at 
their blood-donor center. I went with 
her yesterday to donate my share. 
On the way, she said she was afraid 
of Hallowed.” 

“Did she have any other enemies?” 

“Not that I know about. Hallowed 
is your man.” 

Calder nodded slightly. “It looks 
as if you’re right, but I have to get 
evidence.” 

“Let me know if I can help you 
more,” Burroughs said. 

“Thanks for your cooperation.” 

“She was my sister,” Burroughs 
reminded the detective coldly. 

The men regarded one another si¬ 
lently. Burroughs extended a large, 
capable hand. 

“I know you’d convict Hallowed,” 
he said. 
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After Burroughs was gone, Calder 
glanced at his strap watch. It was 
nine o’clock, but still light in the war¬ 
time evening. He had been on the 
case since four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. 

He had called his wife to tell her 
not to wait dinner, and now he left 
Headquarters and stopped at the first 
cafe. He ate a large dinner and fin¬ 
ished with two cups of coffee, his eyes 
narrowed in thought. 

T EN minutes after leaving the cafe 
he followed an attendant to a table 
where a white sheet covered Ann Bur¬ 
roughs’ body. The attendant removed 
the sheet. 

The girl had been beautiful, but the 
agony of her death had contorted her 
features. 

Carefully Calder inspected the girl’s 
throat where bruises from throttling 
hands appeared. Suddenly he placed 
his hands over the cold skin and then 
motioned for the attendant to lift 
the girl’s head. 

Calder bent over and looked at the 
discoloration that extended beyond 
the tips of his fingers. 

This was the second time he had 
checked the marks, and now he 
stepped back and stared at the body. 

“You must have something to work 
on,” the attendant suggested. “This 
is your second look at her.” 

“I don’t know,” Calder said. 

After a moment he thanked the at¬ 
tendant and left. .There was little 
more that he could do until morning, 
except, perhaps, spend a sleepless 
night trying to find the answer to the 
problem that bothered him. 

His wife was knitting an army 
sweater when he arrived home. 

“Kids gone to bed?” he asked. 
“Early,” she smiled. “Jimmy’s 
scout troop is collecting old paper in 
the morning and Sarah Jane couldn’t 
stay awake another moment. You’ve 
had a hard day, Tom. You look tired. 
Is it the Burroughs case that was in 
tonight’s paper?” 


He sank into an easy chair and took 
off his shoes. 

“That’s the one,” he sighed. “It’s 
one of those influential family affairs 
with everyone passing the buck.” 

“I met Miss Burroughs once,” hi; 
wife said. “At Red Cross. She had 
something to do with the blood 
donors.” 

Calder leaned back and shut his 
eyes. It was good to be home with his 
wife’s soft voice in his ears and the 
comfort of his easy chair. 

“I guess I’d better go down there 
tomorrow,” he said. 

“They could use your blood, Tom. 
They need it so badly. They dry it 
and have it ready for our fighting 
boys when they need it.” 

Tom opened his eyes and stared at 
her. Then he grinned. 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” he said. 
“Sometimes I forget there’s a war!” 

M ISS BLAIN, trim and efficient in 
a white uniform, expressed her 
shock about Ann Burroughs’ death 
the next morning. She and Tom Cal¬ 
der sat in the privacy of her small 
office at the Red Cross center. 

“She was one of the best workers 
we had,” Miss Blain said. “We all 
thought a great deal of her.” 

“She was doing laboratory work for 
you?” 

“She classified the blood donations 
into types. She was highly trained 
in laboratory work.” 

“Did she seem in good spirits yes¬ 
terday when she arrived?” 

A frown clouded Miss Blain’s fore¬ 
head. “Especially good. She brought 
her brother for a donation. Some time 
after he left, she came in to tell me 
that she was leaving early. She 
seemed very disturbed.” 

“She didn’t say why?” 

“No. I asked her if anything was 
wrong, but she said not. However, 
she acted as if she had received a 
shock.” 

“You have no idea what may have 
caused it?” 
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“I’m sorry, I haven’t.” 

“Did she receive any phone calls?” 

“No. The call would have come 
through this office, and I would have 
known. But she made one. I left the 
office while she talked.” 

“She didn’t leave here at any 
time ?” 

“She worked steadily, until she 
came in to tell me she was leaving.” 

“She had a place where she worked ? 
A place where she might have left 
anything ?” 

Miss Blain nodded. “She had a labo¬ 
ratory bench. It has a drawer. There 
might be something there.” 

She took the detective to a small 
room furnished as a laboratory. 

The bench where Ann Burroughs 
had worked was neat and clean. Cal- 
der opened a drawer. A few personal 
belongings were in it. A compact, 
rubber gloves, several clean handker¬ 
chiefs, a fountain pen, pencil, and a 
scratch pad. 

Calded took out the pad and scru¬ 
tinized the notations written on the 
top sheet: 

AB! O. M-O, F-O. Mathiews? 

“Have you any idea what these let¬ 
ters mean ?” Calder asked. 

“Blood types,” Miss Blain ex¬ 
plained. “Blood, as you may know, 
varies in different persons. AB is a 
type. So is O. I don’t know what 
the M or F could mean, although I be¬ 
lieve there has been some work in 
agglutinogens M and N.” 

“How about Mathiews?” 

Miss Blain was thoughtful. “It 
might mean Dr. Mathiews at the 
Medical Center.’’ 

Calder thanked her and was about 
to leave when he hesitated. 

“You need blood donors pretty 
badly?” he asked. 

“Desperately.” 

Calder rubbed his jaw. “I’ll be in 
when I clear up this case. I imagine 
I have some to spare.” 

Miss Blain smiled. “Bring a 
friend,” she suggested. 


D R. MATHIEWS was gray-haired, 
sharp-eyed and large. He sat at 
his desk and nodded a brief greeting 
to Calder. 

“What can I do for you ?” 

Calder identified himself and the 
case he was on. Mathiews nodded. 

“It was a terrible thing. I’d known 
Ann since she was a child.” 

“Did she call you yesterday?” Cal¬ 
der asked. 

The doctor looked a trifle surprised. 
“Yes. Shortly after noon.” 

“Could you tell me what you talked 
about?” 

Mathiews hesitated a second. “I 
don’t see why not. She asked me to 
check the case history of her accident 
injuries five years ago.” 

“Anything in particular?” 

“Yes. Several transfusions were 
necessary. Her mother and father— 
he was in New York at the time and 
we sent for him—both donated blood. 
She asked yesterday what their types 
were. Said she wanted to be sure.” 
“What were they?” 

“Both of them had type 0.” 

“You could use it for Ann, of 
course ?” 

“Naturally. In fact, the check was 
actually routine as long as they were 
the parents.” 

“I suppose Miss Burroughs’ blood 
was type 0?” 

“According to Mendel’s Law of 
Heredity, it could be 0 and nothing 
else. It’s about the only grouping that 
works out that way.” 

“Did she ask anything else ?” 
“That was all. She’s been doing 
work of that sort at the Red Cross. 
I suppose it was in relation to her 
work.” 

“Can you give me any information 
that might help us solve this case?” 

The doctor shook his head slowly. 
“I’m afraid not. From what I gather 
from the newspapers, it would appear 
to me that young Hallowell is guilty. 
He—well, I’ve attended him for years. 
He’s not too stable emotionally. Al¬ 
most neurotic, in fact. But I shouldn’t 
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like to be quoted on that. I’m not a 
psychiatrist.” 

Calder left the medical center and 
returned to his office. 

Chief Lanser cornered him within 
moments. He was flushed and obvi¬ 
ously worried. 

“Trouble’s breaking loose on that 
Burroughs case!” he erupted. “The 
papers indicated that we suspect 
young Hallowell and the old man is 
putting on the pressure. We’ve got 
to break this in a hurry!” 

“Maybe we will,” Calder smiled 
tightly. 

“You’re picking up Hallowell? You 
have got evidence?” 

C ALDER stood at his desk and 
nodded abstractedly. After a mo¬ 
ment he pulled out a desk drawer and 
rummaged until he found a battered 
book titled: Modern Criminal Investi¬ 
gation. 

“I think maybe Sodermann and 
O’Connell might help on this,” he re¬ 
marked. 

Chief Lanser watched him with 
puzzled eyes. After a moment he 
snorted. 

“Something’d better help us!” 
Calder thumbed the pages and 
finally studied a chart. Abruptly he 
closed the book and stared for a long 
time at his desk surface, nodding oc¬ 
casionally. 

He reached for a telephone and then 
asked for a connection. 

“Miss Blain? Calder of Headquar¬ 
ters speaking. Could you read to me 
the complete results of the tests Miss 
Morrow made yesterday? . . . Fine! 
I’ll wait.” 

His finger drummed on the desk for 
several moments and then he listened 
intently. Finally he interrupted: 
“AB? You’re sure about that? . . . 
Thanks!” 

He broke the connection and then 
thoughtfully lifted the instrument 
again. He asked for “Grady.” 

“Grady? Calder. That Burroughs 
dame wore a blouse, didn’t she ? Bring 


it to my office.” He replaced the tele¬ 
phone. 

He sat back and after a moment he 
carefully shaved lead from a pencil 
until he had a small pile on a sheet of 
paper. 

Lanser stopped pacing and stared 
at him. 

“What are you doing now?” he 
snapped. 

“Getting ready to take a chance,” 
Calder said. “I’m either going to 
break this case in a hurry, or I’ll be 
pounding the sticks for a long, long 
time!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean I’ve gone strictly scien¬ 
tific, Chief,” Calder said. “Strictly 
scientific!” 

Calder was late returning from the 
County Clerk and Recorder’s office 
where he had spent an hour going 
through records from the probate 
court. He smiled broadly as he hur¬ 
ried to his office. In the last hour he’d 
learned several interesting things 
about the Burroughs family. 

In his outer office, young Hallowell 
and Burroughs waited. Hallowell 
looked distraught and nervous. He 
jumped when Calder slammed the 
door behind him. 

Burroughs was dressed in a dark 
suit. He wore a mourning band on his 
arm. 

He watched Hallowell with a set, 
stonelike expression of hate. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” Calder 
said. “Be with you in a moment.” 

He went, into his private office and 
closed the door. Chief Lanser sat be¬ 
hind the detective’s desk, impatiently 
smoking a cigar. 

“All right,” he barked. “They’re 
outside like you ordered. What’s the 
score, Calder?” 

Calder shook his head and picked 
up his telephone. 

“Send in Czenick to take dictation 
and you can bring in Hallowell and 
Burroughs. Bring in fingerprinting 
equipment.” 

He opened a desk drawer. Chief 
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Lanser got out of the detective’s chair 
and took one across the room. 

TYEMOVING a neatly folded wom- 
JAi an’s blouse from the drawer, 
Calder placed it on the desk as Hallo- 
well and Burroughs were brought in. 
The blouse was the one which had 
been worn by Ann Burroughs. 

Czenick, a small, dark man, glanced 
at the lanky detective and settled 
down at a table with open notebook 
and poised fountain pen. A cop placed 
fingerprinting equipment on the desk 
and stood back. 

“I want Hallowell’s prints,” Calder 
said bluntly. 

Hallowell started. His eyes widened 
a little. 

“What does this mean ?” he asked. 
“Why do you—” 

“Just give us the prints, Hallowed. 
I’ll explain later.” 

Hallowed looked around the room 
with worried eyes and then shrugged. 

“Take them,” he assented. 

While the cop went about his task, 
Calder handed a sheet of typed paper 
to Burroughs, who read his own 
statements of the day before. 

“Correct?” Calder asked. 

“Absolutely,” Burroughs said, and 
returned the paper. Calder handed it 
to an assistant who left with it. 

Calder watched the cop finish Hal¬ 
lowed’s prints. 

“Take him outside,” he ordered. 
“I’ll cad for him later.” 

An attendant took the young man 
out and closed the door. Calder sat 
back in his chair. 

“I think we’ve broken the case,” he 
told Burroughs. 

“Fine! I’m glad you have evidence 
enough to convict him!” Burroughs 
said. 

Calder snapped. “They always make 
a mistake. This time it was finger¬ 
prints. We’ve gone a long ways with 
prints lately. Few persons realize 
that we can even get them from cloth. 
The murderer left some on Ann Bur¬ 
roughs’ blouse collar.” 


He unfolded the blouse and dis¬ 
played the collar. Several fingerprints 
showed up plainly, dark against the 
whiteness of the material. 

“Nice job in the laboratory,” Calder 
remarked. “Those prints are as clear 
as we could want. They have photo¬ 
graphs of them down in the lab. They 
will check them against Hallowell’s 
and we’ll know in a few moments if 
they’re his prints on the cloth. I 
thought you’d like to be here to fill in 
details, if necessary.” 

Burroughs nodded. He lit a ciga¬ 
rette and squinted through the smoke. 

“I’ll be happy to see the case fin¬ 
ished,” he said. “Of course, he was 
the only suspect. There couldn’t be 
much doubt.” 

Calder shrugged. Across the room, 
Chief Lanser stirred restlessly. Cze¬ 
nick continued to take notes. 

A heavy silence came over the room 
for five minutes, and then the door 
opened and a cop came in with several 
papers. Calder spread them on his 
desk and studied them closely, his 
face showing sudden displeasure. 

He looked at the others in the room. 

“The laboratory tests show that the 
prints on the blouse are not Hallo- 
well’s,” he announced. 

He looked back at the desk and 
after a moment his lips became thin. 
He picked up a sheet filled with typing 
and turned it over. For several mo¬ 
ments he compared the back side of 
the sheet with a photograph and then 
again read an inter-office memo. 

“Burroughs,” he said pleasantly. 
“Maybe you can help us.” 

Burroughs frowned and sat for¬ 
ward in his chair. 

“Something has disturbed me about 
this case from the start,” Calder said. 
“I checked the bruises on Ann Bur¬ 
roughs’ throat. They extended all 
the way around and met in the back. 
Did you ever notice Hallowell’s hands ? 
He’s nervous — runs his fingers 
through his hair a lot. 

“They’re slim, small hands with 
short fingers. I believe he’d have 
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trouble inflicting such bruises on her 
throat. 

“I matched my hands against the 
marks. My hands were too small and 
they are larger hands than his. It 
would take very large hands—for in¬ 
stance, such as yours, Burroughs.” 

Burroughs shook his head, puzzled. 
“But the fingerprints should—” 

“Something else bothered me,” Cal- 
der interrupted. “Her quarrel didn’t 
disturb her greatly yesterday, but 
something happened after she was at 
the Red Cross that did. She came 
home quite upset.” 

He stopped to glance at the ste¬ 
nographer who was busy taking down 
every word. Czenick glanced up and 
nodded. 

“So I did quite a bit of research 
today,” Calder said. “Scientific and 
otherwise.” 

Lanser cleared his throat nervously. 

“I investigated blood types, Men¬ 
del’s Law of Heredity, and Mrs. Bur¬ 
roughs’ will, filed in probate court. 
She left you fifty thousand dollars, 
Burroughs. Three times that to Ann.” 

Burroughs straightened. “That’s 
right, but I don’t see what—” 

“Burroughs,” Tom Calder snapped, 
“your blood was typed yesterday. It’s 
type AB. Ann’s was O. It had to be 
because both of her parents were type 
0. And they could not have children 
whose blood was type AB.” 

Burroughs watched the detective 
with expressionless eyes. 

“Let us suppose,” Calder continued, 
“that Ann’s brother in Europe knew a 
man quite well. He told the man all 
of his family affairs, about his sister, 
the money he had inherited. Suppose 
that Burroughs died, maybe mur¬ 
dered, and that man saw an oppor¬ 
tunity to come to America and take 
his place. Ann had not seen her 
brother since babyhood—she wouldn’t 
know him. The parents were dead. 
He could step into Burroughs’ shoes 
and inheritance. 

“Suppose he did. One day he offered 
to donate blood to the Red Cross. His 


supposed sister worked there and 
typed his blood and discovered that 
he couldn’t possibly be her brother, 
because his blood was AB whereas her 
parents could only have children with 
type 0. You’ll find the explanation 
in this book, Burroughs.” 

Calder held up the book on crime 
he had studied. 

“She returned home,” he went on, 
“and accused the man who posed as 
her brother. Realizing that he was 
discovered, he killed her. He knew 
about the quarrel she had with Hallo- 
well and that Hallowed was return¬ 
ing later. He would shift the guilt to 
Hallowed and not only keep Bur¬ 
roughs’ inheritance, but get Ann’s as 
well.” 

Calder stopped. Burroughs stared 
at him with intent eyes, lips pale. 

“The so-called brother told about 
his blood donation. He knew we prob¬ 
ably would check Ann’s activities. 
Concealing his Red Cross visit might 
provoke suspicion. Ann probably ad¬ 
mitted that she had informed no one 
of her discovery, so he was reasonably 
safe.” 

Burroughs leaped to his feet. 

“This is a frame-up!” he cried. 

C ALDER smiled and held up the 
typed paper. “The statements you 
read,” he explained. “Your finger¬ 
prints were recorded on the back of 
the paper when you handled it a while 
ago. It was easy to compare them 
with those on the blouse. We believe 
we can locate other refugees who 
knew the real Burroughs in Europe 
and can identify you as an impostor.” 

A wild look appeared now in “Bur¬ 
roughs’ ” eyes. He looked around ner¬ 
vously toward the door. A uniformed 
cop standing there was watching him. 

“Want to make a confession now?” 
Calder asked quietly. 

Instead of answering, the man 
called Burroughs bolted for the door. 
The cop there hauled out his gun. Bur¬ 
roughs grappled with him, and the 
swiftness of his attack surprised the 
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cop. Burroughs’ fist came back, ready 
to deliver a blow. 

The cop slapped sideways with his 
gun. Stunned, the man called Bur¬ 
roughs sagged toward the floor. The 
cop and Chief Lanser helped him back 
to his chair. All the fight had gone 
out of him now. 

“I—I’ll confess,” he mumbled. 
“Ann’s brother died in Europe when 
we were getting out. I saw a chance 
to take his place—we looked a little 
alike. I got a forged passport. Yester¬ 
day Ann discovered about the blood. 
When I met her by the pool she ac¬ 
cused me. I didn’t know about blood 
types or Mendel’s Law. I killed her, 
just as you had it figured out.” 

Calder and Chief Lanser were in 
Casey’s back room drinking beer. 

“Our laboratory must be pretty 
good,” Lanser enthused, “getting 
those prints on the blouse.” 

Calder grinned. “Those were my 
prints, Chief,” he said. “I put ’em 


on with lead pencil shavings. But 
Burroughs didn’t know that. Be as¬ 
sumed that they were his and our 
taking Hallowell’s prints for compari¬ 
son made him think those on the 
blouse probably were authentic.” 

Lanser stared at him. “You mean 
you staged that whole affair?” 

“Well, I had the motive when some 
notes on Ann’s scratch pad—an M 
for mother and an F for father—a 
talk with Dr. Mathiews and Mendel’s 
Law tipped me off. But I needed a 
confession. We lacked evidence to con¬ 
vict.” Lanser’s mouth was open in 
surprise. 

“Reminds me!” Calder exclaimed. 

He motioned for Lanser to follow 
him to a telephone booth where the 
detective dialed a number. 

“Miss Blain? This is Calder again. 
About that blood donation. I’ll be in 
tomorrow morning.” 

He hesitated to grin at Lanser. 

“And I’m bringing a friend!” he 
added. 
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A Gripping Complete Mystery Novel 

By JOHN S. ENDICOTT 

CHAPTER I 
Bolt op a Nut 
HE tall man in the poorly 
fitting gray suit looked about 
cautiously before he stepped 
out of the doorway. Down the long 
vista of street lights glimmering in 
the twilight haze, only a few pedes¬ 
trians were visible. And none of 
them were near except the fellow 
who had obviously been celebrating 
too enthusiastically. 

The tall man’s knees shook just a 
little as he stepped out into the open 
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of the sidewalk. He felt the strength 
of steel springs in his muscles, but 
his hands felt naked. Empty. With¬ 
out a knife. 

A cold wind blew along the street, 
blew up the open cuffs of trousers 
that were a good three inches too 
short for him. Trousers that obvi¬ 
ously had been made to fit a shorter 
and heavier man. Up the thin legs of 
the tall man blew the wind, and it 
seemed to blow up along his spine, 
and he shivered. 

His somber eyes watched the cele¬ 
brant, now only a few steps away. 
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The fellow was a big man, with a 
thick bull-like neck. The tall man’s 
fingers flexed. It would be easy . . . 
But, no, that way was not fast 
enough. 

People would come running. Po¬ 
licemen. Guards. And they would 
take him back. 

No. He thrust his hands into his 
pockets, telling himself that he must 
wait. He must use the cleverness that 
had enabled him to change—within 
the few hours since his escape—his 
uniform suit for the suit he now 
wore, less conspicuous despite its 
poor fit. 

And the man he had his eyes on 
had broad shoulders, too. He would 
put up a fight. 

“Say, Mister,” the tall man whined, 
“can you spare something for a guy 
who ain’t eaten in—in days? Just 
some change, Mister. Honest, I—” 

The other men had stopped. He 
stood there, swaying slightly, his eyes 
owlish. He lifted a hand and solemnly 
waggled a thick finger at the sup¬ 
pliant. 

“Can’t fool me,” he said. “Can’t 
fool Tracy. You want money buy 
drinks, not eats. Drinks. You’re 
bum.” 

“Huh-uh, Mister. That ain’t it. 
Honest—” 

“ ’S good idea, drinks. C’mon, I’ll 
buy drinks. Your hat don’t fit.” 

“I don’t want—” The tall man 
broke off abruptly, and his eyes grew 
crafty. “Sure, Mister. That’s swell. 
But—uh—some quiet place, huh? The 
way I’m dressed and all—” 

T HE owl-eyed man who called him¬ 
self Tracy ponderously hooked an 
arm in the elbow of the man with the 
ill-fitting clothes. 

“Sure. Quiet place. C’mon, pal, 
we’ll go see Joe. Say, ’at rhymes 
swell. ‘Go—Joe—’ ” 

From time to time the tall man 
surreptitiously pulled at- the sleeves 
of the gray coat to try to make them 
cover more of his bony wrists, to 


make himself less conspicuous. He 
pulled, too, at the brim of the too- 
tight hat, jamming it tightly down 
over his forehead. If it fit so badly 
that even this half-seas-over guy 
would notice— 

He thrust his hands back into his 
pockets. They felt less naked there. 
"Gee, thanks, Mister,” he said. “I 
dunno how I can ever—” 

“Here’s Joe’s,” said his chance 
companion, and piloted the tall man 
through a doorway into a tavern. 

Behind the bar was a man even 
bigger than the celebrant, with a 
head as bald as the knob of a ban¬ 
nister-post. Otherwise, the place was 
deserted; too early for the evening 
crowd. 

The man in the ill-fitting clothes 
sighed audibly with relief. No other 
customers—what a break. Some¬ 
where they would have— 

“Hi, Tracy,” said the bald barman. 
“Third time today. Going in circles 
around the block?” 

Tracy grinned. “Give us a drink, 
Joe. Give my friend whatever he 
wants. Mine same as usual. Y’know, 
Joe, you got something there, about 
going in circles. Read man’s got one 
leg shorter’n the other. Everybody. 
Makes you walk in circles. Like pin- 
wheels maybe. Or—” 

He talked on and on. The man in 
the ill-fitting clothes didn’t like the 
way Joe was looking at him. He 
stepped quickly in closer to the bar 
and sat down on a stool, his hands 
out of sight in his lap. That kept his 
wrists and ankles from the bald 
man’s suspicious stare. 

But the bartender didn’t keep on 
looking at him. He put a shot-glass 
on the bar and filled it from the 
Golden Eagle bottle, and shoved it 
across to Tracy, without a chaser. 

Then he looked coldly at the 
slender man. 

“Well, bum?” he asked. 

The man in the poorly-fitting 
clothes felt relief. If he was passing 
for an ordinary moocher, he had 
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cleared the first hurdle. “I—a beer, I 
guess,” he said. “But could I get 
something to eat first? I—uh—” 
“Give him anything he wants, 
Joe,” said Tracy magnanimously. 
“Maybe the guy is hungry. I thought 
he just had a thrist. Someday, maybe 
I’ll be where he is, Joe. Maybe you 
will. Never can tell.” He picked up 


handling ain’t my detail, annahoo. 
Now, Joe, you give this here guy 
whatever he wants. I’m paying for 
it, see?” 

“Okay, Tracy, okay. I’ll take care 
of him.” 

The big bartender tapped the 
slender man on the shoulder. 

“Come on, bum. I’ll give you some 



his glass and downed its contents. 
“That’s why I never turn a guy down, 
Joe, when I’m off duty.” 

Luckily for the tall man, the bar¬ 
tender had been looking at Tracy and 
Tracy had been looking at nothing. 
Neither of them saw the tall man 
start suddenly. 

“Off duty?” he said. “Are you—” 

“Sure, pal, I’m a detective. But 
don’t let it worry you. I got three 
days off and I’m celebrating. Pan¬ 


grub in the back room and leave you 
there to eat it. Then you scram, see? 
You don’t look—well, you eat and 
then scram.” 

T HE tall man nodded, and followed 
the bartender into the back room. 
There was a kitchen table there, and 
chairs around it. The bartender put 
a plate of bread on the table, a 
smaller plate with some sliced sau¬ 
sage beside it. He turned toward the 
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ice-box in one corner, then recon¬ 
sidered. 

“That’ll do you,” he said. “Go 
ahead.” 

“Gee, thanks. That’s swell.” 

The tall man sat down at the table 
and reached for a slice of bread. Then 
he froze in that position, motionless, 
as the bartender turned away and 
went back to the front room again. 

He dropped the bread back on the 
plate, and pushed the chair back 
quietly so it wouldn’t scrape. His eyes 
searched the kitchen eagerly. There 
would be a knife somewhere, surely. 
Where? 

His breath was coming fast now, 
with the nearness of it. 

The ice-box? Not so likely. The 
cupboard? Then, as he stood up, he 
saw the drawer of the table at which 
he had been sitting. His somber eyes 
lighted. 

W ITH infinite caution, half an inch 
at a time, he slid the drawer 
open. It was there! 

His whole body trembled—not 
with fear—as he reached into the 
drawer and picked up the knife. His 
hand closed around the hilt of it, and 
his hand was no longer naked. . . . 

Back in the barroom the world re¬ 
volved around Tracy in pink and 
black circles. The pink circles were 
the present, and the black circles 
were the future. 

Oh, not that there was anything 
violently wrong about the future, 
past tomorrow morning. But tomor¬ 
row morning he would have a hang¬ 
over, and it would be a dilly. Tracy 
knew that, though Tracy didn’t drink 
often. 

This was the first celebration he’d 
had since—well, since years ago. 

Here he had a rare three days off, 
and because he had done all his cele¬ 
brating the first day, the second and 
third days were going to be misery. 
Anyway, the second. 

Something was pounding at his 
ears. The radio back of the bar. 


Where was Joe? Oh, yes. He swiv¬ 
eled around on the stool and yelled 
at the kitchen door: 

"Hey, Joe, how’s about shutting 
off this blinkin’ yell-box?” 

He got up off the stool to go around 
and shut it off himself, but decided it 
was too much trouble. Pretty soon 
he’d better take a taxi home and go 
to sleep. 

That voice on the radio — it 
sounded exactly like old Cap Molen- 
auer who used to handle the radio 
car broadcasts when he, Tracy, used 
to be in a radio flivver. But Cap 
Molenauer was dead now. The alky 
gang, they thought, had rubbed him 
out. But they had never proved who 
did it, and Cap Molenauer had been a 
swell guy, too. 

Tracy cursed the alky gang, then 
cursed the radio. He gripped the 
glass that had held the Golden Eagle 
and; wondered if he could throw it 
straight enough to put the radio out 
of commission. But he was a force of 
law and order, on duty or off. He 
couldn’t go throwing glassware 
around taverns. 

“And now for the local news,” 
went on Gap Molenauer, only Cap 
Molenauer was dead so this must be 
someone else who had a voice like 
Cap’s. "Carl Lambert, the homicidal 
maniac who escaped late this after¬ 
noon from Belleview Asylum, is still 
at large. Everyone in the city is 
urged to take extraordinary precau¬ 
tions. He has been seen, or reported 
seen, in several places, and the police 
are active in investigating all leads. 
They hope to have him in custody 
within a matter of hours. He is de¬ 
scribed as—” 

N UTS,” said Tracy, glad that he 
was off duty and not chasing a 
homi with the rest of the boys. 

Carl Lambert, Carl Lambert . . . 
Oh, yes. He had been arrested three, 
four years ago after those Blake 
Street killings, the nice ones with the 
knife. 
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Hmmm, Tracy thought, maybe he 
ought to phone in and ask if there 
was anything he could do to help in 
the hunt. He stood up again, but the 
very movement made him decide he’d 
better not phone Headquarters. Heck, 
he was off duty, anyway, and they 
could get along without him—he 
hoped. 

CHAPTER II 
Tracy Wakes Up 

HE outer door opened. 
Tracy turned to see who 
had entered the saloon. 
He frowned. It couldn’t 
have been anyone he 
wanted to see less. For it 
was Jerry Crayle, re¬ 
porter for the newspaper that habitu¬ 
ally lambasted the Force and yowled 
for reform, their idea of reform 
being their own party in power. 

Crayle grinned. “Well, if it isn’t 
Mortimer Tracy, and high as a kite. 
How’s the rest of the Force?” 

Tracy glowered at the newspaper¬ 
man. It was a good thing that a few 
drinks didn’t make Tracy pugnacious, 
or he would have taken a poke at 
Crayle’s smug puss just for having 
the crust to call him Mortimer. Yes, 
that was the name his parents had 
misguidedly given him, but that was 
a long time ago and he had lived it 
down, except for the records. 

“Lissen, you—” he said. 

“Hi, Joe,” said Crayle, turning his 
head, “What have you been feeding 
the police force?” Then as his eyes 
lit on the bottle on the bar, “Golden 
Eagle? Make mine the same, and fill 
up Tracy’s.” 

The bald bartender went behind 
the bar again, and set another glass 
on it. 

“Sure, Mr. Crayle. Water wash?” 

“Not any for me, Joe,” said Tracy, 
“I wouldn’t drink with that punk 
if—” 

Joe grinned and filled Tracy’s glass 
anyway. 


“Make the drinks on me, then, so 
you two can bury the hatchet,” he 
said. 

“In my head,” said Tracy. “That’s 
where he’ll bury it. With an article 
on—” 

“No, he won’t, Tracy,” said Joe 
pacifically. “You’re off duty, ain’t 
you? So you got a right.” 

“Sure, Tracy,” affirmed Crayle. 
“I’m off duty, too, incidentally, and 
am I not tarring myself with the 
same brush? Ahh—and a very good 
brush it is. Now if all tavern owners 
were like Joe Hummer here and 
didn’t refill their bottles with bootleg 
the minute they get down past the 
halfway mark—” 

“There ain’t any halfway mark on 
a whiskey bottle,” said Tracy. “But, 
yeah, if all tavern keepers were like 
Joe here, then that yella newspaper 
of yours-wouldn’t have anything to 
squawk about. Anyway, we been try- 
in’ to tell you, bootleg alky’s not in 
the department of the city police. It 
belongs to—” 

“Sure, sure. Revenue. But how 
about the crimes it leads to? How 
about the guys this Coldoni ring has 
bumped off because they wouldn’t 
play ball? Murder’s your department, 
no matter why it—” 

“Aw, go lay an egg,” said Tracy. 
“There’ve been three unsolved kill¬ 
ings that might’ve been the Coldoni 
mob, but nobody can prove it. Not 
even the Blade, Crayle. And when 
one of them was one of our own men, 
if you think we didn’t try —” 

“Sure, sure,” said Crayle. “Now 
that that’s off your chest, will you 
have one on me?” 

“Well. . .” said Tracy. 

“Special bulletin,” said the radio as 
a jazz band came to the end of a 
down-beat. “Carl Lambert, the es¬ 
caped homicidal maniac, is reported 
to have been seen near Sixth and 
Wabash half an hour ago. He wore, 
at that time, a gray suit and a hat, 
both of which were too small for him. 
Apparently he has been able to ex- 
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change the uniform in which he es¬ 
caped for civilian garb. Police are 
closing in on the district surrounding 
Sixth and Wabash. People living 
near there are advised to keep doors 
and windows locked, and not to an¬ 
swer any—” 

“Say,” said Joe. “That’s near 
here.” 

S OMETHING seemed to explode in¬ 
side Tracy’s head. 

“Good tripe!” he said. “That guy 
I brought in!” 

He and Joe looked at each other. 
“What guy?” Crayle wanted to 
know. 

“Got your gun, Tracy?” Joe asked. 
Tracy shook his head, already slid¬ 
ing off the stool and wishing he’d had 
just one drink less. 

Joe yanked a drawer open some¬ 
where behind the bar and came out 
with a short-barreled heavy revolver 
in his hand, and a scowl on his face. 
He and Tracy made for the door to 
the back room almost abreast. The 
door was ajar, but from the barroom 
all that could be seen was a table. 

“Hey!” called the reporter. “What 
goes on? Let me in on—” 

That was when they heard the 
scream. 

It came from somewhere quite a 
distance away, but it was a piercing 
feminine shriek that cut the air like a 
knife. It hung for, an instant on 
high E, then choked off abruptly. 

The kitchen was empty. The door 
.at the back of it leading to the quar¬ 
ters behind the tavern stood open. 

“Good gosh!” said Joe. “I thought 
that was locked!” 

Tracy, now in the lead, plowed on 
through into the rooms beyond. 
There were two of them, and they 
were empty. The door at the back of 
the second room, leading to a small 
cement-paved yard, stood wide open. 

Joe caught up the Headquarters 
detective and grabbed his arm as they 
reached the yard. 

“Take it easy, guy,” he said. “You 


ain’t got a gun, and this ain’t no pic¬ 
nic. If that was the nut—well, there 
were knives in that room.” 

“Sure,” said Tracy. 

A knife, of course. That was what 
the guy was after. That was why he 
had wanted to eat instead of drink. 
He wouldn’t be hungry yet if he had 
escaped only late in the afternoon— 
not hungry enough anyway to risk 
bumming a meal. 

“Lord, what a sap I was!” Tracy 
groaned. 

There was a light half a block 
down the alley, a pale yellow spot in 
the gray dusk. Two houses down the 
alley toward the light lay the 
sprawled bodies of two men. Each lay 
in the center of a dark sticky pot)l 
that seemed to be still spreading. 

Tracy got almost to them, then 
grabbed the top of a fence to hold on. 
He felt sick, physically and mentally. 
He heard Crayle’s voice behind him. 

“Where’s the woman who 
screamed? There’ll be another body, 
in a yard or house or—” 

“Shut up,” said Tracy. He didn’t 
want to think about that possibility. 
“Joe, go phone the station. I’ll look... 
Hey, gimme!” 

He grabbed the revolver out of the 
tavern keeper’s hand and started run¬ 
ning up the alley toward the light, 
around and past the corpses of the 
men. Up there at the other end of the 
alley, past the yellow light, he had 
caught sight of a moving figure. 

The sheer forward momentum of 
Tracy’s pistoning legs kept him erect 
—for a while. Then the curb on the 
left came too close and got under 
Tracy’s feet and tripped him. The 
corner of a garage came straight for 
his face. It was like a slow-motion 
dream of flying. He tried to throw up 
a hand to ward it off, but the corner- 
post of the garage came faster than 
his hand could move. It got larger 
and larger until it filled his whole 
field of vision, and his hand *had 
hardly moved yet. Then a red flash, 
into blackness. . .. 
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T HE nurse looked down and saw 
that Tracy’s eyes were open be¬ 
tween the bandage across his fore¬ 
head and the thicker bandage across 
his nose. 

“A Captain Burton to see you, Mr. 
Tracy,” she said. “Do you feel well 
enough to see him?” 

“Arrgh,” said Tracy, looking at 
her somberly. 

It was hardly a courteous affirma¬ 
tive, nor even a courteous negative 
for that matter. The nurse was a 
good-looking one, too, with bright 
red hair and a smile. From the smile, 
Tracy decided she didn’t know any¬ 
thing about him or who he was. 

He’d had his eyes open for half an 
hour now and they were just begin¬ 
ning to focus properly. His head felt 
as if it had been used as a concrete 
mixer and his mouth felt like the in¬ 
side of a sewer after a long dry spell. 

He didn’t want to see anybody. He 
didn’t even want his own company. 
In fact, he particularly did not want 
himself around, but there didn’t seem 
to be anything he could do about that. 

“I beg your pardon?” said the 
nurse brightly. 

“Uh,” said Tracy. “Aw, send him 
in.” Might as well get it over with. 
He tried to turn his head, and wished 
he hadn’t. “Hey, wait a minute. First 
tell me what’s all wrong with me.” 
But the nurse had already left. 
While he waited, Tracy experi¬ 
mentally flexed his arms a bit, then 
his legs. Nothing seemed to hurt as 
long as he didn’t move his head. He 
ran cautiously exploring hands along 
his ribs, and they seemed to be intact. 
Then, gently, he raised his hands to 
his face. 

Most of it was covered with band¬ 
ages. His chin stuck out the bottom 
and seemed to work all right on its 
hinges, but there wasn’t any doubt 
about his nose being broken. There 
was plaster under the bandage across 
it. As far as he could tell with his 
tongue, all his teeth seemed to be 
there. 


Footsteps beside the bed made him 
look up. Big, red-faced Captain Bur¬ 
ton stood there looking down at him. 
His eyes didn’t look any too friendly. 
“The conquering hero,” he said. 

“Hi, Cap,” said Tracy. “Yeah, I— 
I guess I did pull a boner all right. 
But I hadn’t seen a paper or any¬ 
thing, so I didn’t know there was a 
homi on the . . . Say, get him yet?” 

“Not a smell of him.” 

Tracy groaned. “How many, so 
far?” 

“ Just the two. He must be holed up 
somewhere till it cools down.” 

“Just two, Cap? How about the 
woman who screamed. Didn’t she—” 

“Nope. Turned out she didn’t see 
Lambert. She screamed when she 
came across the bodies, taking a 
short cut home from the store 
through the alley. She ran on in a 
building and up to her flat.” 

“Uh,” said Tracy. “Who were the 
guys?” 

“One wasn’t much loss,” said Bur¬ 
ton. “Buck Miller, used to be a Col- 
doni mobster. You remember him, I 
guess. Other chap—his name was 
Randall—was a grocer, had his store 
there.” 

“Buck Miller,” said Tracy wonder- 
ingly. “What*was he doing there?” 

HE captain looked irritated. 

“What’s it matter? It’s a pub¬ 
lic alley. There are a couple of tav¬ 
erns there with back entrances on it.” 

“Did you check ’em yet?” 

“No. Why should we? What do we 
care what he was doing in the alley?” 

"I dunno,” Tracy admitted. “Guess 
I’m still going in circles. What’s 
wrong with me, besides a broken 
smeller?” 

“Bruises and contusions,” said 
Burton. “And a suspension.” 

“Hey! I wasn’t on duty, Cap. On 
my own time I got a right to ... Well, 
anyway, I don’t drink anything often, 
do I? And I could name a few of the 
boys who do a lot oftener than—” 

"So could I,” cut in Captain Bur- 
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ton dryly, “but they don’t buy drinks 
for homicidal maniacs on the loose.” 

“But how’d I know . . . Aw, skip 
it. How long’s the suspension?” 

"There’ll be a hearing before the 
board, tomorrow morning at ten. You 
ought to be out of here by then. If 
not, we give you a postponement.” 

Tracy sighed. “Okay, okay. But 
say, a hearing’s usually pretty seri¬ 
ous stuff, isn’t it?” 

“It usually is,” said Burton. “I 
have a hunch this one won’t be an 
exception, Tracy. Well, I got to go 
now. Don’t worry about it—until you 
read the papers.” 

Tracy lay there staring at the ceil¬ 
ing, after Burton had left. Finally, he 
reached over and got a cord with a 
buzzer-button on the end of it. He 
pushed the button and nothing hap¬ 
pened. After half a minute he pushed 
it again. And when nothing continued 
to happen, he held the button down 
steadily until the nurse appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Yes, Mr. Tracy?” she asked. 

“Will you get me a paper? This 
morning’s Blade?” 

“Just a minute. There’ll be one in 
the waiting room, unless someone’s 
thrown it away already. But the eve¬ 
ning papers will be out soon. 
Wouldn’t you just as soon wait 
until—” 

“Huh-uh. It’s the Blade I want to 
see in particular.” 

CHAPTER III 
Trouble at Twilight 

HILE the nurse was gone, 
Tracy experimented with 
his neck, and found he 
could turn his head. En¬ 
couraged, he raised him¬ 
self to a sitting position 
and propped the pillow on 
end against the head of the bed, to be 
in a better position for reading. 

He decided that he probably would 
live, after all. The pain from his nose 
was only a dull throb that could be 


ignored, and the headache was 
merely a matter of time. 

A copy of the Blade, rather the 
worse for wear and with the sections 
out of order, was put in his lap by the 
nurse. 

“Anything else I can bring you?" 
she asked brightly. 

“Naw,” said Tracy. “I mean, no, 
thanks. Unless maybe I better have 
an anesthetic while I read about . . . 
Skip it. I was kidding.” 

The sports section was on top, with 
a headline about a fourteen inning 
tie between the Reds and the Giants. 
He put it regretfully aside, and 
hunted out the front page. 

The main banner head was by 
Mars out of Europe, but the Lambert 
case story was not hard to find. It 
was topped by a four-column head: 

HOMICIDAL MANIAC STILL AT LARGE 
SLAYS TWO IN DOWNTOWN ALLEY 

And the three-column sub-head in 
24-point Goudy Bold: 

Headquarters Detective Gives Killer 
Access to Lethal Weapon 

Tracy winced a little. He closed his 
eyes and opened them and the sub¬ 
head was still there. Maybe he should 
have asked the redhead for an anes¬ 
thetic to go with the newspaper. 
Well, the story itself couldn’t be any 
worse than the heading, so he read 
on: 

Carl Lambert, 37, homicidal maniac who 
escaped at four o’clock yesterday afternoon 
from Belleview Asylum, killed two men last 
night at about 7:40 p.m. and is still at 
large. The victims were Walter (Buck) 
Miller, 35, of 115 Beecher Street, and H. J. 
Randall, 44,, grocer, of 330 Corey Street. 

Both killings took place in the alley be¬ 
tween Corey and Main Streets, at a point 
approximately behind the grocery store and 
living quarters of Randall. A knife, pre¬ 
sumably one stolen from the back room of 
the tavern of Joe Hummer, 324 Corey 
Street, was the weapon used by the homi¬ 
cidal killer. 

“Huh,” said Tracy. “ ‘Homicidal 
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killer’. That guy Crayle needs lessons 
in English.” 

The bodies were first seen by Mrs. E. 
Scarlotti, who lives on the second floor at 
334 Corey Street. She screamed and ran up¬ 
stairs to phone the police. Her screams 
aroused the attention of— 

Tracy’s eyes skipped down a few 
lines and caught the sub-head in 
minion bold: 

Police Detective Aids Maniac 

He gritted his teeth and read on 
from there: 

The maniac was unwittingly aided by 
Mortimer Tracy, 41, Headquarters detec¬ 
tive. Tracy, who was in an exhilarated con¬ 
dition, had been accosted in Corey Street, 
shortly prior to the murders, by Carl Lam¬ 
bert, who posed as a panhandler asking for 
money. Instead of taking Lambert in charge 
for begging, which was the detective’s duty 
as a public officer, even though he was not 
on duty at the time, Tracy took him into 
the tavern of Joe Hummer, and instructed 
Hummer . . . 

T HERE was more of it, much more. 

That was just the start, and it got 
worse. Much worse. Tracy had read 
it through twice and was staring at a 
hole in the wall by the foot of his bed 
when the nurse came back. 

“How do you feel, Mr. Tracy?” she 
asked. 

Tracy looked at her suspiciously. 
“Swell,” he said. “Why?” 

“I was wondering if you’d read the 
editorial page, too.” 

“Huh?” said Tracy, and glowered 
at her. “What’s it to you, anyway?” 
“Nothing, but—” 

“But what?” 

“It’s none of my business, of 
course. But if you just read that 
article, you’re feeling very sorry for 
yourself, aren’t you?” 

“Well—” 

“Sure you are. I don’t blame you, 
in a way. It was sheer bad luck. You 
might take a few drinks a thousand 

The match caught the gleam of the knife that 
lashed out at Tracy’s stomach 
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times and nothing like that would—” 

“I haven’t taken a few drinks a 
thousand times,” said Tracy. “That 
was the first time in—well, in years. 
And, of all the people in town, he had 
to go and pick me.” 

“That’s what I mean,” said the red¬ 
headed nurse. “You’re still sorry for 
yourself. If you read that editorial, 
you might get mad and do something 
about it.” 

“Do what?” 

“Maybe find Carl Lambert—before 
he kills anyone else.” 

“How?” 

“The newspaper said you were a 
detective.” ' 

“But listen,” said Tracy. “The 
whole department’s after him. An 
organized search. What could I do?” 

“I don’t know. I merely suggested 
that you might read that editorial 
about yourself. Maybe you’d find it 
funny, or maybe—” 

“Okay, okay, okay,” said Tracy. 

He began to look through the dis¬ 
ordered newspaper. He heard the 
door close, just as he found the edi¬ 
torial in question. 

He read the first half of it only.... 

It was twilight again when Tracy 
left the hospital and as he walked 
down the street there was a tendency, 
at first, for him to wobble and to 
weave from one side of the walk to 
the other. But by the time he had 
gone a dozen blocks and was nearing 
the vicinity of Corey and Third 
Streets, Tracy got that straightened 
out. 

He was pretty well straightened 
out about what he was going to do, 
too, although there were a lot of “ifs” 
to that. What the second step would 
be depended on where the first took 
him, and the third depended on the 
second. Yeah, naturally. He was 
going to do the unnatural thing for a 
case like this by conducting a natural 
investigation. 

That was the one thing which, ac¬ 
cording to what Cap Burton had said, 
the police had not done. Undoubtedly, 


they had drawn a beautiful dragnet, 
and undoubtedly they had every 
available radio car at a strategic spot 
ready to investigate reports of a tall, 
thin man in ill-fitting clothes seen at 
such and such a place. And probably, 
with every housewife in the city 
scared stiff, there were plenty of such 
reports for them to investigate. 

But there was one thing they had 
not done, apparently. They had as¬ 
sumed—undoubtedly correctly—that 
the crimes were the motiveless slay¬ 
ings of a homi on the loose. And that 
once he had committed them, he had 
lammed out, and only a fortune-teller 
could guess where he would strike 
again. Sure, that was right. 

B UT—and it was the only “but” 
which gave Tracy a chance to 
work off what that editorial had done 
to him—they had probably ignored 
the very things that are strictly rou¬ 
tine on any other murder case. They 
had not checked up on the scene of 
the crime, and the witnesses, and 
probably they had not bothered to 
check what the victims were doing at 
that time and place. 

Of course, if this Randall guy lived 
there and ran a grocery there, that 
would not be hard to explain. But 
“Buck” Miller didn’t live there. What 
had he been doing there? 

And what, another part of Tracy’s 
mind wanted to know, did it matter 
what he was doing there? How could 
it help to find where this Carl Lam¬ 
bert was now? 

“Shut up,” said Tracy, to that 
questioning voice in his mind. 

If he took that attitude, he had no 
way to start in on things. He might 
as well wander about the streets at 
random, hoping for lightning to 
strike him. What if he couldn’t see 
what things like that had to do with 
finding Lambert? Heck, nine-tenths 
of the time there didn’t seem to be 
any reason for going through the 
routine steps in solving a crime, until 
suddenly you asked an ordinary ques- 
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tion and got an answer you didn’t 
expect. 

It was almost twenty-four hours 
after—well, after what happened 
twenty-three hours ago. Fifteen 
hours before ten o’clock tomorrow 
morning. But fifteen hours from now 
would be time enough to think about 
that. 

Let’s see. It had been right about 
here that the guy had come up to him 
and bummed him for money. Had he 
seen the guy before that? 

Tracy stood there, thinking, forc¬ 
ing his mind back through what 
seemed to be heavy fog. Sure, he re¬ 
membered now. The thin man stepped 
out of that very doorway. 

Tracy walked up to the door. It 
was locked, and there was a “Store 
for Rent” sign behind the glass panel. 
Well, it was a million-to-one shot, but 
he couldn’t overlook even that odds- 
on a bet. 

He took a ring of skeleton keys out 
of his pocket and found one that 
opened the door. He looked in, using 
his flashlight, and saw he need not 
have been suspicious. Dust was thick 
on the floor, and it had not been dis¬ 
turbed in weeks. Lambert had not 
been in there—before or after. He 
had merely waited in the doorway for 
a sucker to come along. 

Tracy strolled on slowly, thinking. 

A Mrs. Scarlotti, second floor at 
334 Corey, a few doors down from 
Joe’s, had, according to the news¬ 
paper account, discovered the bodies, 
and had screamed before she ran in 
to phone for the police. That scream 
had been what had sent him and 
Hummer and Crayle out into the 
alley. 

Tracy turned in at Number 334 
and climbed a flight of steps to the 
second floor. He rapped on the door 
at the head of the stairs. 

F OOTSTEPS approached the in¬ 
side of the door. 

“Who’s there?” a woman’s voice 
called. 


“Headquarters detective,” said 
Tracy. “Are you Mrs. Scarlotti? Just 
want to ask you a few questions, 
about last night.” 

“I . . . My husband isn’t here, I—I 
can’t open the door. The papers and 
the radio tell us not to open unless we 
know—” 

“Sure,” said Tracy. “Wait a min¬ 
ute.” 

He took his identification card out 
of his wallet and slid it under the 
door. It was pulled on inward, and in 
a moment the door opened. Tracy 
took back the card and leaned against 
the door post as he replaced it in his 
wallet. 

“Will you tell me just how you hap¬ 
pened to discover the bodies, Mrs. 
Scarlotti?” 

“Why, sure, but—” She looked at 
him, not so much suspicious this time 
as curious. “But four times I told the 
whole story. To your Mr. Burton, and 
to—” 

Tracy nodded. “Yes, of course. 
But Captain Burton was taken off 
the case, and I wanted to hear your 
story myself. Of course, he told me 
most of it before they took him away 
but—” 

“Took him away? Why, what—” 

“Oh, nothing serious, Mrs. Scar¬ 
lotti. Appendicitis. But they oper¬ 
ated right away and got it in time. 
So, if you don’t mind running over 
the story once more—” 

Obviously, Mrs. Scarlotti didn’t 
mind at all. And obviously she had 
told the story a great deal more often 
than four times. That number, of 
course, had not counted friends and 
neighbors. And, like a snowball roll¬ 
ing downhill, the story had gained 
length with each telling. 

Her reasons for having returned 
from the store, and which store it 
was and all she had purchased, 
seemed to go back almost to the time 
she had married Scarlotti. And Scar¬ 
lotti was a window-cleaner by trade 
and she always worried for fear he 
would fall. Even that fact was woven 
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into the story. But Tracy listened 
patiently, and learned nothing of im¬ 
portance. 

He leaned for a while against the 
other side of the doorway, and then 
back where he had been, and wished 
he had gone in and sat down to listen. 

Finally the torrent of words slowed 
down. 

“Uh, thanks,” he said. “I guess 
that’s about all I need to know. You— 
uh—told it so well, you didn’t leave 
any questions for me to ask.” 

He took a step backward and 
started to turn. Then he said: 

“Oh, by the way. You said you told 
your story four times. Who did you 
tell besides Captain Burton?” 

“Oh, the other three were report¬ 
ers. They were the ones that were 
really interested. Mr. Burton just 
wanted to know whether I’d seen 
which way the killer ran, and I hadn’t 
seen him at all. I had a hard time 
making Mr. Burton listen. But the 
other three men were nice. Cne was a 
Mr. Crayle from the Blade, and the 
other two from the Sentinel” 

“Two from the Sentinel? Did they 
come together? No, of course not, or 
you wouldn’t have said four times 
you told the story. But why did the 
Sentinel send two men?” 

S HE looked at him, her eyes a bit 
puzzled. 

“You know, I never thought to ask. 
Well, maybe the explanation is some¬ 
thing like your case. I mean, the po¬ 
lice sending two men.” 

“Hmm,” said Tracy. “It might be 
interesting if it was. Do you recall 
their names?” 

“The first was—I believe his name 
was Smithson or something like that. 
Not very tall, and wore thick glasses.” 

“Smithens,” said Tracy. “I know 
him. The other?” 

“He called late this afternoon. His 
name—I believe it was Riley. Yes, 
I’m sure it was. Walter Riley.” 

“I can’t quite place him,” said 
Tracy honestly. “I thought I knew 


all the Sentinel’s leg-men. What’d he 
look like?” 

“Well, I’d say he was about thirty. 
About your height—no, a little less. 
But he was stockily built, weighed al¬ 
most as much as you do. Kind of a 
yellowish complexion. I didn’t no¬ 
tice the color of his eyes. But he had 
dark hair, and kind of bushy eye¬ 
brows. He wore a dark brown suit, 
and I think a yellow shirt. That’s 
what made me notice his complexion. 
I guess that’s all I can remember.” 

“You’ve got a swell memory,” said 
Tracy. “Did he show you any creden¬ 
tials? I suppose he did, though, or 
you wouldn’t have let him in.” 

“I—I don’t believe he did,” Mrs. 
Scarlotti said thoughtfully. “I was 
sweeping the stairs when he came, so 
there just wasn’t any question of 
opening the door for him, and I don’t 
believe I asked for credentials. I 
could see right away that he didn’t 
look anything like those descriptions 
of this Carl Lambert. And, anyway, 
he looked familiar. I think I’ve seen 
him around.” 

“Around here? Nearby?” 

“I think so. Say, you don’t mean 
you think that he—that he wasn’t 
what he said he was, or that he was 
dangerous?” 

“Not at all, ma’am, not at all," said 
Tracy. “I just thought I knew all the 
reporters in town and I was trying to 
place him. But just the same, you 
stick to that idea of yours of not 
opening the door unless you know 
who’s there. It’s a good idea. Well, 
thanks lots.” 

CHAPTER IV 
Long-shot Gamble 
ORTIMER TRACY walked 
down the stairs more 
slowly and thoughtfully 
than he had gone up them, 
and when he went into Joe 
Hummer’s tavern he 
merely waved at Joe and 
crossed to the telephone on the wall. 
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He dialed the number of the Sentinel, 
and asked to talk to Walter Riley. 

“Sorry,” said the operator. “We 
have no Mr. Riley here.” 

“He works days,” said Tracy. “I 
didn’t think I’d catch him there now, 
but maybe you can tell me how I can 
reach him.” 

. “We have no Walter Riley here, sir. 
Day or night. There’s a Mr. William 
Riley in Circulation. He’s not here 
now, but—” 

“I could have got the first name 
wrong,” said Tracy. “Is this William 
Riley a stockily-built dark-haired 
man of about thirty?” 

“No, sir. He’s quite an elderly gen¬ 
tleman. I have a list of all employees 
here, and there is no—” 


“Listen, Tracy,” Joe said, “I read 
that Blade business, and I wouldn’t 
blame you if you’re sore at Crayle. 
But he’ll probably be in here in a few 
minutes and—well, don’t start any 
trouble, will you?” 

“He’ll be in here? How come?” 

“I mean he probably will. He eats 
downtown after work—his shift ends 
at six-thirty—and generally drops in 
here for a few minutes on his way 
home, see? About this time, like last 
night. But listen, if you pop him one 
it’ll just make things worse.” 

“Okay,” said Tracy. “There’s the 
door now. Is it—” 

Joe glanced up. “Yeah,” he said. 
“Hullo, Mr. Crayle.” 

“Hi, Joe — Tracy.” The reporter 
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“Guess I just made a mistake, Sis¬ 
ter. Never mind, and thanks.” 

He put the receiver back on the 
hook and walked over to the bar. 

“Tracy,” said Joe, “you look like, 
something the cat dragged in. Have a 
drink?" 

“Sure. Lemon soda, unless you got 
some coffee hot, maybe.” 

“Got coffee. With or without?” 

“Black. Say, this is about the time 
I was in here last night. Maybe the 
same news program’s on. Turn on the 
radio, Joe. I want to see if there’s 
anything new on Lambert.” 

Joe nodded and flipped the switch 
before he went back after the coffee. 
The European news was still on when 
he came back with it. 


came on up to the bar, not too con¬ 
fidently. “Say, Tracy, I hope you 
don’t think there was anything per 
sonal in that article. I didn’t—” 
“Sure,” said Tracy. “Shut up.” 

“I want you to know I didn’t write 
that editorial.” 

“Shut up, I said,” Tracy snapped 
“I want to catch this broadcast.” 

He missed the first words. Th 
voice* on the radio was just saying 
“—are still searching for Carl Lan 
bert, the escaped maniac who kille 
two men last night. The activities c 
the Police Department are und< 
severe criticism by—” 

“Shut it off, Joe,” said Tracy. “Ju 
wanted to be sure nothing new hf 
come in. Listen—you, too, Crayle. 
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wasn’t exactly myself last night. 
Were there any angles you know of 
that got overlooked, maybe?” 

C RAYLE looked at him curiously. 
“What do you mean, angles?” 
“You sound like you got something, 
Tracy,” Joe said. “Give.” 

Tracy shook his head slowly. 
“Huh-uh. Well, maybe I got some¬ 
thing, but I don’t know what it is. 
Listen, do you know anyone fits this? 
About five feet nine or ten; heavily 
built; sallow skin, dark hair and 
bushy eyebrows. Yesterday he wore 
a dark brown suit and yellow shirt. 
Might be a newspaperman or might 
not.” 

Joe’s eyes widened. 

“What could another guy have to 
do with this Lambert? Another nut 
or something? That’s silly.” 

“Yeah,” Tracy admitted. ‘'But do 
you know a guy like I described? Or 
you, Crayle?” 

“Urn,” said Crayle. “No news¬ 
paperman, Tracy. Unless Ronson of 
the Sentinel. No, you wouldn’t call 
his eyebrows bushy, and anyway I 
saw him yesterday and he wore blue 
serge. But, say, how about Hank 
Widmer?” 

Tracy whistled. Then he drained 
the last of his coffee and stood up. 

“Hey,” said Joe, “let us in on it. 
What could Hank Widmer have to do 
—with Carl Lambert?” 

“I haven’t an idea,” Tracy told 
him. “But I hanker to know.” 

“You mean a guy described like 
that was seen around here or some¬ 
thing yesterday? But how would that 
tie him in with a homi killing a couple 
people?” 

Tracy grinned. “I was kidding you, 
Toe. It wasn’t yesterday. It was to¬ 
day, this afternoon.” 

“But there haven’t been any mur¬ 
ders today.” 

“Not yet,” said Tracy. 

He went out, leaving them staring 
t him. 

It had been a nice exit, Tracy re¬ 


alized as he reached the sidewalk, 
but it would have been less spectacu¬ 
lar if Joe and Crayle had known that 
he didn’t really know a thing. He 
wasn’t even guessing yet. He was 
merely trying to guess. 

And there didn’t seem to be even 
an intelligent guess that would tie 
up Carl Lambert and Hank Widmer,' 
except through Buck Miller, one of 
the men Lambert had killed. Hank 
Widmer—and that was the reason 
Tracy had whistled—was Buck Mil¬ 
ler’s pal. Both members, or they had 
been not so long ago, of the Coldoni 
mob. 

All right, where did that get him? 
A homicidal maniac, who was not 
and never had been a criminal in the 
ordinary sense of the word, who 
could not possibly be tied up with 
gangsters, had escaped from an asy¬ 
lum. Thus far he had killed two men, 
one of whom was a Coldoni gangster. 
The other was a grocer. And where 
would a grocer fit in? 

Tracy swore and began to walk 
slower so that—he hoped—he could 
think better. What did it matter that 
the other guy was a grocer, or that 
Miller was a crook? A homicidal 
maniac didn’t ask questions or care 
whom he killed, did he? 

But then why had Hank Widmer 
gone to see Mrs. Scarlotti this after¬ 
noon, posing as a reporter in order to 
question her? 

Maybe it hadn’t been Hank Wid¬ 
mer. That description was general 
enough to fit quite a few guys, of 
course. But if it wasn’t Widmer, 
then Tracy didn’t have a lead. Yes, 
for the sake of seeing where it got 
him, he would assume that Widmer 
had called on Mrs. Scarlotti. 

Where did that get him? Nowhere. 

Except that his feet were taking 
him in the direction of the garage 
where he kept his car, and the only 
reason he could have for wanting that 
car would be to drive out to the Green 
Dragon, where one would be most 
likely to run into Coldoni. Or Hank 
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Widmer. And most likely to run into 
trouble. If he tried arresting or ques¬ 
tioning people without knowing even 
what questions he wanted to ask 
them. 

T HEN he laughed. Trouble? He 
couldn’t be in any worse trouhle, 
short of occupancy of a slab at the 
morgue, than he was in right now, 
could he? 

He began to walk faster. But by 
the time he had driven the car out of 
the garage, he realized that it was 
still a bit early for the Green Dragon. 
He drove slowly and roundabout, 
thinking. The thinking, too, was slow 
and roundabout. If Hank Widmer 
had impersonated a reporter to ques¬ 
tion the woman who had discovered 
the bodies of Miller and Randall, 
then it meant there was something 
fishy. 

But what? It was absurd to think 
of a tie-up between Carl Lambert and 
the alky ring. Could it be that. . . . 
But no, there was no doubt about the 
identity of the tall man he, Tracy, 
had taken into Joe Hummer’s to buy 
a drink. There had been a picture of 
Carl Lambert in the Blade, and there 
wasn’t any doubt about identity. 

The doorman at the Green Dragon 
did not recognize Tracy at first. Then 
he grinned as though the plaster cast 
on the detective’s nose was funnier 
than Charlie Chaplin. 

“If you like it that much,” Tracy 
said, “maybe I could arrange for you 
to have one too. Is your best cus¬ 
tomer here?” 

,The doorman pretended not to un¬ 
derstand. 

“Who?” he wanted to know. 

Tracy glowered at him, and walked 
on in. He stopped at the cigar counter 
and took his time about buying ciga¬ 
rettes and lighting one of them. He 
knew Goldoni was there. His car had 
been outside across the street. And 
there was a communicator that the 
doorman could use in talking to the 
barman in the main room at the rear. 


The doorman had understood him 
all right, and he would phone back 
that a man from Headquarters was 
looking for Coldoni. And if Coldoni 
made himself scarce, it might mean 
that he didn’t want to be found, that 
he had something on what would be 
his conscience if he had one. 

That would tell Tracy something, 
even if he didn’t know what. And 
if Coldoni scrammed—well, there 
wasn’t anything Tracy was ready to 
ask him anyway. Maybe there would 
be after he had seen Widmer. 

But Coldoni, dapper and superci¬ 
lious as ever, was lounging against 
the bar. He turned, as Tracy walked 
in, and smiled with his lips. 

“Ah,” he said, “the conquering 
hero, with the scars of battle.” 

Tracy walked on past him without 
a word or a glance and opened the 
door to the room behind the bar. 
Nothing he could have said to Col¬ 
doni, he knew, would get his goat as 
much as completely ignoring him. It 
was imagination, of course, but he 
thought he could feel the cold, angry 
stare of Coldoni on the back of his 
neck. 

There were four men sitting 
around a card table in the back room, 
one of them Hank Widmer. The game 
had just started, apparently, and was 
being played desultorily for small 
stakes until more players, suckers 
preferred, should join the game. 

Tracy ignored the others. 

“Hullo, Widmer,” he said. “Want 
to talk to you.” 

Widmer was wearing, Tracy no¬ 
ticed, a dark brown suit and a shirt 
that was almost yellow. 

Widmer glanced up at Tracy in¬ 
solently, then turned back to the 
game, lifting up the corner of the 
hole card he had just been dealt and 
leaning backward to peer at its un¬ 
der side. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “I can listen 
while I play.” 

“Not here,” said Tracy. “Down at 
the station. Some of the other boys 
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have questions to ask you, too.” 

“You wouldn’t mean this is an ar¬ 
rest?” 

“That’s just what I would mean.” 

T HE dealer, with an ace up, tossed 
in a red chip. 

“Too much,” Widmer said, and 
turned down his up card. Then he 
looked at Tracy again. “What for?” 

“Suspicion,” Tracy told him. “Sus¬ 
picion of anything you want to be 
suspected of. Want to come along 
willingly? I’d just as soon you didn’t 
myself.” 

He heard footsteps and knew that 
Coldoni had left the bar and come 
over to the doorway. 

“Looking for trouble, copper?” 
Coldoni’s soft voice said. 

“I’d love it,” said Tracy, without 
turning. 

Coldoni chuckled. “Go with the 
guy, Hank,” he said. “He hasn’t got 
anything on us. And I’ll have a 
mouthpiece there by the time you get 
there. He can’t hold you.” 

“Thanks, boys,” Tracy said. 
“That’s too, too swell of you.” 

He stepped backward and his heel 
came down on the pointed toe of 
Coldoni’s shoe. 

“Oops, sorry,” Tracy said, but he 
threw his weight the wrong way for 
an instant before he recovered his 
balance and stepped sideward. 

Coldoni’s face was white as Tracy 
jerked around to face him, and his 
hand had gone, almost as though un¬ 
consciously, toward his lapel. But 
Tracy’s own hand was already inside 
his coat, and Coldoni’s froze where it 
was, then dropped. But his thin, 
white face looked like a devil mask. 
“Curse you, copper,” he said. 
Tracy grinned. “I am an awkward 
lummox, ain’t I? Even the newspa¬ 
pers think so. Ready, Widmer, or 
shall I—” 

The sallow-complexioned man stood 
up and put his chips into his coat 
pocket. 

"I’ll keep these, boys,” he said. 


“Back in an hour or two. Hold my 
seat.” He strolled toward Tracy. 

“If you got a heater, better park 
it,” Tracy said. “The boys at Head¬ 
quarters might not like your carry¬ 
ing one. They’re funny that way.” 

Deliberately he turned his back on 
both Widmer and Coldoni and started 
for the door. But he took only two 
steps, then stopped and waited. Those 
two steps brought him to a point 
where he could see behind him in 
the glass of a picture that hung on 
the wall beside the door. It was not 
a mirror, but the picture was a glossy 
print and the light shone on it di¬ 
agonally. In the glass, he could see 
both men. 

No gun exchanged hands as Wid¬ 
mer passed his chief. Apparently 
Widmer was not packing one. But 
his hand darted to the breast pocket 
of his coat and flipped out a small 
leather-bound notebook. Coldoni 
took it and slid it into his own pocket. 

Tracy let it go. That notebook 
would be some addresses of cus¬ 
tomers of the alky ring, but the po¬ 
lice knew most of them already. It 
would not be proof of anything, and 
anyway Tracy was not interested in 
alky tonight. Not unless he could 
find out how—if at all—alky without 
tax concerned Carl Lambert. 

At the door he turned and said: 

“Don’t count on getting him back 
too soon, Coldoni. It’s tough to get 
habeas corpus on a murder rap.” 

He watched Coldoni’s face, and 
Widmer’s for reaction. But there was 
not a sign of anything except be¬ 
wilderment, and possibly a bit of re¬ 
lief. And both looked genuine, but 
you couldn’t tell. 

Widmer grinned. “I’ll phone and 
let you know who I’m supposed to’ve 
murdered, Chief,” he said. “So long.” 

B EFORE Tracy got into the car, he 
frisked Widmer to be sure about 
a gun. Widmer was not heeled. 

Tracy headed the car toward Third 
and Corey Streets. If there was a 
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light showing at the Scarlotti place, 
he would take Widmer up there and 
get Mrs. Scarlotti to identify him as 
her caller of the afternoon. Then it 
would be tougher for Widmer to 
wriggle out of explaining. 

He swung the car in at the curb in 
front of Joe Hummer’s. If the Scar¬ 
lotti place was dark, Tracy had an¬ 
other idea that involved the use of 
Joe’s telephone. He was still work¬ 
ing in the dark, and maybe hunting 
in the dark for a black cat that was 
not there, but he had a hunch some¬ 
thing might happen if he kept throw¬ 
ing monkey wrenches into the ma¬ 
chinery. 

One monkey wrench would be the 
fact that Widmer, whether or not he 
talked, would not show up any more 
tonight, either back at the Green 
Dragon or at Headquarters where a 
mouthpiece would be waiting to 
spring him. 

“You’re waiting for me a minute 
here, Hank,” Tracy said. “And just 
to keep you from getting ideas—” 

He took out his handcuffs and 
snapped one of them around Wid- 
mer’s left wrist, the other to the 
steering post. 

“What the devil are we doing 
here?” Widmer demanded. “Don’t 
tell me you’re going to leave me here 
and go in there to get tanked up.” 

Tracy grinned at him, but didn’t 
answer. He got out of the car and 
walked up to 334 Corey, and into the 
areaway alongside the building. 
There wasn’t any light on the second 
floor. He mumbled something, and 
went up and rang the bell anyway. 

After a couple of minutes a small, 
wiry Italian with curly black hair 
came to the door, dressed in an old 
bathrobe. He was about half the size 
of the woman Tracy had talked to. 

“Mr. Scarlotti?” Tracy asked, and 
showed his badge. “Police. Awful 
sorry if you have to wake your wife, 
but I’d like her to identify someone I 
have in the car. I’ll bring him up, 
when she’s ready.” 


The wiry little man shook his head. 
“Elda, she’s-a not here. She’s-a very 
upset about finding those men 
stabbed. I send her spend a few days 
with her sister in Buffalo. She no 
feel-a good.” 

Hummph, thought Tracy, she had 
pulled a fast one to wangle herself 
a vacation. She had enjoyed the ex¬ 
citement and having something to 
talk about. She feel-a swell. But if 
she was gone, that was that. 

“Well,” he said, “sorry if I waked 
you up.” 

“But who you wan-a her to see? 
She no see guy who stabbed—” 

“Naw, I know that,” Tracy said. 
“Another guy—one who came here 
to talk to her today. Said he was a 
reporter and gave her a phony name.” 

“So? For what?” 

“I dunno, yet,” admitted Tracy. 
“Maybe you could guess?” 

The wiry little man shook his head 
slowly. 

“But,” he said helpfully, “if he 
talk-a to my Elda and tell-a her he’s 
. . . Say, I go down and punch-a his 
face and make-a him tell why he—” 

Tracy grinned. “Thanks, but I’ve 
thought of that myself. I can handle 
it.” He turned away, then remem¬ 
bered the monkey wrench policy. 
“The guy,” he said, “is a member of 
Coldoni’s mob. That suggest any¬ 
thing?” 

Again Scarlotti shook his head 
slowly. 

“No. But then maybe it’s-a not so 
good idea to punch his face.” 

Tracy laughed. “It’s still a good 
idea. Well, so long, and thanks.” 

He shouldn’t, he realized, have 
mentioned the Coldoni angle. Now, 
if it came to a point of Mrs. Scarlotti 
having to identify Widmer, he would 
have to get in touch with her some¬ 
how before her husband saw her. Ob¬ 
viously the Italian had a normal fear 
of getting in wrong with gangsters 
and would advise his wife not to 
stick her neck out. 

But Scarlotti’s reaction .had been 
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natural. He had not pretended not 
to know who the gangster was, nor 
given any other cause to be sus¬ 
pected. 


CHAPTER V 
Dead End 

USINESS was picking up 
in Joe Hummer’s tavern. 
Crayle was still at the bar, 
occupying the same stool 
he had been sitting on 
when Tracy had left a 
couple of hours ago. 

“Hi, Tracy,” Crayle said. “How’s 
about another cup of coffee? Or are 
you on the wagon again?” 

Joe came back from waiting on one 
of the tables. 

“Hullo, Tracy,” he said. “Have 
something on Crayle? He’s got the 
zipper open on his weasel-sack.” 

Tracy shook his head. “Just want 
to use your phone, Joe. Got a friend 
waiting for me outside.” 

“Bring him in,” suggested Crayle. 

He and Joe turned their heads to 
look out through the glass at Tracy’s 
car. “What the heck, Tracy?” Crayle 
said. “That’s—” 

“Name no names,” Tracy inter¬ 
rupted. “He’s bashful. He’d rather 
stay out there.” 

He took his notebook out of his 
vest pocket and flipped through it to 
find the number he intended to call, 
then walked back to the telephone 
before Crayle could ask any more 
questions. 

It was a local toll call, to the sher¬ 
iff of an outlying village twenty miles 
from town, a man who was a good 
friend of Tracy’s. The detective 
pitched his voice low so Crayle would 
not hear the number or the message. 

“Hey, Tracy,” called Crayle, as the 
detective replaced the receiver and 
started for the door. “Let us in on 
it. What’s up?” 

“Read about it in the Sentinel,” 
Tracy told him, and went on out and 
got back in the car. 



He had driven quite some distance 
when suddenly Widmer looked around 
with narrowed, suspicious eyes. 

“What the devil?” he demanded. 
“This isn’t the way to the station.” 

“That’s right,” Tracy said gravely. 
“Guess I must be a bit lost. Well, 
we’ll keep on and maybe we’ll get to 
it.” 

He swung the car into an arterial 
that led out of the city. 

“Listen, copper, there’s a name for 
this. Kidnaping. And anyway, 
what’s it all about?” 

“Save your breath for answering 
questions, when I ask them.” 

“You’ll lose your job for this, 
Tracy. I’ll—” 

“Don’t make me laugh. Unless I 
pull a rabbit out of a hat, I haven’t 
got any job to lose. This is my last 
night, and I aim to have fun.” 

“While you can still hide behind a 
badge, huh? Well, listen, if you re¬ 
tire tomorrow, you better pick a nice 
quiet island about four thousand 
miles from—” 

“Shut up,” said Tracy. 

He drove on in silence, out past 
the last diminishing buildings of the 
city’s outskirts. Ten miles out he 
swung the car into a side road, from 
it to a dirt road that looked as though 
it led to nowhere. A mile up the dirt 
road he stopped. 

“End of the line,” he said. “Get 
out.” 

“If you think you can get away 
with—” 

Tracy put the heel of his palm in 
Widmer’s face and pushed, hard. 
The gangster’s head hit against the 
glass of the door with a thud. With 
his other hand, Tracy reached across 
and yanked down the handle of the 
door. 

Widmer tumbled out of the car, 
barely managing to stay on his feet. 
He recovered his balance while Tracy 
was climbing out after him, and 
started a swing at the detective’s face. 

Tracy caught the blow on his left 
forearm and then jumped down off, 
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the running-board, adding the mo¬ 
mentum of his descent to a short 
vicious right-hander that caught Wid- 
mer in the chest and sent him back¬ 
ward. He stumbled in the shallow 
ditch and fell. 

“And now,” said Tracy, “I’m not 
hiding behind any badge. This is 
strictly unofficial.” 

He took the badge off the under 
side of his coat lapel and tossed it 
behind him onto the seat of the car. 
He took his automatic out of the 
shoulder holster and put it with the 
badge. 

“Try running,” he said grimly, 
“and I’ll pick up that gun again and 
shoot your legs from under. Other¬ 
wise it’s even. Now get up.” 

Hank Widner didn’t. He gave vent 
to his feelings in some scorching re¬ 
marks, but he didn’t seem disposed to 
take advantage of Tracy’s being 
without his badge and gun. 

Tracy grinned. “Don’t get up, 
then,” he said. “The Marquis of 
Queensbury isn’t around here any¬ 
way, so he won’t know it if I kick 
your teeth out. If you want to talk 
now instead of later, that’s okay too. 
I’ll give you three chances. One. 
Two. Th—” 

“What do.you want to know, blast 
you?” 

“That’s better,” said Tracy. 
“Where’s Carl Lambert?” 

“Where’s. . . . Are you crazy?” 

“You’re supposed to answer ques¬ 
tions, not ask them. In case you 
didn’t understand, we’ll start over on 
those three chances. I asked you— 
where’s Carl Lambert? One. Two—” 

“I don’t know. Good glory, Tracy, 
I never saw the guy! I never heard 
of him until I read he had escaped!” 

Widmer, obviously cowed, was sit¬ 
ting up now, drawn back as far as he 
could get against the fence at the 
roadside. He seemed to see that his 
only chance to avoid a beating was 
to talk, and once he started, he talked 
fast. 

“Listen, Tracy, I been in town only 


a year, so I didn’t know about the 
Lambert case when he was sent up. 
I mean, put in. What the devil makes 
you think I’d know anything about 
a homicidal—” 

“There you go asking questions 
again,” interrupted Tracy. “All 
right, you answer it yourself. You 
know I have a reason for tying you 
up with Lambert. You tell me what 
it could be.” 

. “There isn’t any reason, Tracy. I 
don’t know how—” 

ACY stepped closer and said, 
One. How do you like the way I 
look with a cast on my nose? Funny? 
Well, you’ll look funnier with one 
of these and your front teeth out. 
Two. Th—” 

“Wait! You mean Mrs. Scarlotti?” 

“I might,” Tracy admitted. “What 
about Mrs. Scarlotti?” 

“I—oh, all right, all right. I’ll 
start at the beginning, but it’s a 
mare’s nest. It was this guy Lam¬ 
bert killed them all right.” 

“Was it?” 

“Sure. You must’ve found out I 
talked to this Scarlotti dame and 
jumped to the idea that there was 
something fishy. Well, I had some¬ 
thing of the same idea, but—well, it 
wouldn’t wash. I decided I’d been see¬ 
ing the bogey-man.” 

“Just what was this idea?” 

“You know well enough what I’m 
talking about.” 

“Forget what I know. You tell 
me.” 

“Well, it just seemed fishy that out 
of a whole city full of people, Buck 
Miller was the one who got bumped 
by a homi on the loose. It—well, it 
was a coincidence, that’s all. But I 
wanted to make sure.” 

“How about Randall?” 

“Who?” 

“H. J. Randall.” 

“Oh, yeah, the grocer. No, there 
isn’t any tie-up there. That’s partly 
what made me decide the homi angle 
was on tiie up-and-up.” 
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RACY looked at him closely. 
“That and what else?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Oh, all of it. Your story, the way 
the papers gave it, and Crayle’s and 
Hummer’s and—well, it all added up. 
It couldn’t have been anything but 
the loose nut, could it? You and Hum¬ 
mer both got a good look at him. 
Wasn’t it this Lambert?” 

Tracy ignored the question. “You 
thought it might not be. Who did you 
think might have killed Buck Miller? 
You knew him pretty well, didn’t 
you?” 

Widmer nodded. He was talking 
freely now, as though having kicked 
loose with what he had already said, 
he had nothing further to hide and 
was even interested in finding out if 
Tracy knew anything. 

“Yeah, Buck Miller and me—well, 
I guess I was his closest friend. We 
worked together on—on whatever we 
worked on.” 

Tracy grinned at the circumlocu¬ 
tion. 

“You mean on carrying out what¬ 
ever orders the boss gave you,” he 
said. “We’ll skip that. But did any¬ 
one have any reason for wanting 
Buck out of the way?” 

“No.” Widmer shook his head, then 
hesitated. “Well, I’ve gone this far 
and I might as well say that there 
might have been a reason I didn’t 
know about. I had a hunch, for the 
last couple weeks, that Buck was 
holding out something on me. And 
he had a new dame.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Marilyn Breese. A pony at the 
Troc. But she wouldn’t have any¬ 
thing to do with it, Tracy. All I meant 
about her was that she was costing 
him plenty dough. * And he had it. 
That isn’t squealing because—what 
the heck, he’s dead.” 

“You mean you think he had more 
money the last couple weeks than he 
should have had, from sources you 
knew about?” 

“That’s it. I dunno where he got 


it, and it don’t matter now. But then 
when he got killed—well, it was silly 
I guess, but I thought maybe—” 

“So you turned detective and con¬ 
ducted an investigation on your own 
hook. Coldoni know about your little 
idea?” 

Hank Widmer shook his head 
again. 

“Huh-uh. And listen, if it gets 
out about me talking to Mrs. S., I'm 
going to have to do some tall explain¬ 
ing to the boss. He’ll want to know 
why I didn’t come to him with it.” 

“And why didn’t you?” 

“Well—look, Tracy, you got some 
idea what things are all about. Sup¬ 
pose Buck had crossed the boss. Sup¬ 
pose it wasn’t this Lambert bumped 
him. Who would be the next most 
likely guy? And would the boss like 
to have me doing any guessing out 
loud? I ask you.” 

Tracy thought it over a minute. 
It was disappointing. He’d hoped for 
more, something that would give him 
a definite lead. But what Hank Wid¬ 
mer had just told him made sense and 
it rang true. Apparently he and 
Hank had had the same idea. It had 
led Hank to a brick wall, and Tracy 
didn’t see how he was going to get 
over that wall himself. 

If Carl Lambert really had killed 
the gangster and the grocer, then 
that was that. Curse it all, he didn’t 
have any real reason to think any¬ 
thing else had happened. 

But that had been over twenty- 
four hours ago. Why hadn’t the homi¬ 
cidal maniac struck again? Accord¬ 
ing to his case history, he would not 
be sitting quietly in hiding, waiting 
for them to catch him. He was an 
extreme case, obsessed with an in¬ 
satiable urge to slash people with a 
knife. 

A ND he had a knife now. Why 
wasn’t he using it? Or did he 
have a knife? Had he ever had one, 
that is, since his escape? Or had he 
escaped? 
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"Nuts,” thought Tracy. “Pretty 
soon I’ll be wondering if there ever 
was such a guy and if I really tried 
to buy him a drink.” 

Widmer’s voice cut into his 
thoughts. 

“Honest, Tracy, that’s all I can 
tell you. The whole story. Now what 
the devil can I tell Coldoni about 
what you wanted with me, that won’t 
spill to him that I had a wrong hunch 
that might not set so well with him?” 

“Tell him anything,” said Tracy. 
“Maybe by tomorrow you won’t have 
to tell him anything. I. . . . Skip it. 
What was that notebook you handed 
Coldoni?” 

Widmer’s voice sounded wary. 
“What notebook?” 

Tracy took his own notebook from 
his pocket, the one he had carried for 
a long time to jot down addresses. 

“One like this,” he said. “Almost 
exactly like it. That refresh your 
memory, or do I have to get tough 
again?” 

“Oh, that,” said Widmer. “Yeah. 
That couldn’t have anything to do 
with this other business. Just rou¬ 
tine. A list of addresses. You can 
guess what for, without my drawing 
a diagram.” 

“You mean a list of the taverns 
that buy alky.” 

“Whiskey,” corrected Widmer. 

“If you can call it that. If you had 
that list, it means you were handling 
either deliveries or collections—you 
and Buck, if he worked with you. 
Which?” 

“Listen, Tracy, haven’t I sung 
enough? And since when are you 
going in for revenue work?” 

“The devil with the revenue work, 
for now,” said Tracy. “Why’d you 
think I brought you out here instead 
of taking you in where a shorthand- 
er’d be taking down what you said? 
All I’m interested in right now is 
murder. Anything else is off the rec¬ 
ord, and anyway it would be your 
word against mine whether you said 
it or not.” 


“But what's this stuff got to do 
with murder?” 

“Let me judge that. Which were 
you and Buck handling? Deliveries, 
or collections?” 

“Okay, but it’s off the record. 
Fifty-fifty. We collected for what¬ 
ever we delivered. That’s why 1 don’t 
see how Buck could’ve been chiseling. 
Not without being caught.” 

“Maybe he was caught.” 

Widmer had stood up and was lean¬ 
ing against the fence now. 

“Aw, Tracy, there’s nothing in it,” 
he said. “I tell you I had the same 
idea, but it won’t wash. Assume he 
was chiseling, even if I can’t see how. 
Give anybody you want to name all 
the reason you want to give ’em for 
rubbing him out. It’s still true that 
he got bumped off by a maniac. The 
nut was there, wasn’t he? You ought 
to know. He swipes a knife from 
Joe’s kitchen and runs out the back 
way and stabs the first couple guys 
he comes across. What else can you 
make out of it?” 

Tracy grunted. “Shut up, or you’ll 
have me believing it.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“I don’t want to,” said Tracy. “Get 
in the car. I might be wrong, but I 
think you leveled with me.” 

“Okay. But listen, what am I go¬ 
ing to tell the boss about why you 
picked on me, without admitting 
about me having the wild idea I had 
and seeing Mrs. Scarlotti?” 

T RACY slid his automatic back into 
its holster and put the badge back 
on before he slid in under the wheel. 

“You’re going to have time to fig¬ 
ure that out before you see him 
again,” he said. “I got you fixed up 
for board and room till tomorrow 
afternoon. I want to find out what 
Coldoni does if he gets worried about 
you.” 

“Huh? You can’t—” 

“It’s strictly legal. He’s a sheriff, 
see? There’s nothing illegal, if he 
finds you on the street in his town, 
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about arresting you as a vag, is 
there? I don’t think you’ll have any 
explanation he’ll believe about how 
you got there.” 

“But Tracy—” 

“And of course you won’t have any 
money or identification on you when 
you get out of the car.” Tracy 
grinned. “But don’t let that worry 
you, pal. I’ll mail them back to you 
some time tomorrow.” 

CHAPTER VI 
Death Waits in Darkness 

EARILY Tracy dropped 
himself on the stool by the 
hamburger stand counter. 

“Hi, Pete,” he said to 
the tow-headed kid back 
of the counter. “Put a 
couple on, with. And cof¬ 
fee.” 

“Sure, Mr. Tracy,” said the kid, 
and then, hesitantly: “I read about 
the Carl Lambert case. You sure had 
tough luck, Mr. Tracy. Has anything 
more happened since then?” 

Tracy shook his head tiredly. “Had 
•what I thought was a lead, but it 
petered out on me.” 

He glanced up at the clock. Ten 
minutes after one. 

He stirred sugar into his coffee, 
took a sip, and it made him feel a 
little better. But not much. He was 
getting sleepy and his nose and his 
head hurt and he wished he could go 
home and go to sleep. 

It would not be so bad, he thought 
disgustedly, trying to solve a case if 
he could feel sure there was a case to 
solve. But in all probability there 
wasn’t any. Carl Lambert had com¬ 
mitted the two motiveless murders, 
then lammed out across country and, 
for reasons of his own, had not killed 
anybody else yet. Or maybe he had 
been hit by a truck and not yet iden¬ 
tified or something. 

Or maybe— 

Nuts. He had may bed himself in 
circles until he was dizzy. And he 


had undoubtedly increased the jam 
he was in at Headquarters by mak¬ 
ing an arrest after Cap Burton had 
told him he was suspended, even 
though the captain had not taken his 
gun and badge along, and then not 
showing up with the man he had ar¬ 
rested. He wondered if Coldoni’s 
lawyer was still waiting at the sta¬ 
tion. 

“Pete,” he said, “murder is a funny 
thing. If you haven’t the faintest 
idea what you’re doing, you can al¬ 
ways go around throwing monkey 
wrenches, and maybe you can get 
somebody worried.” 

The tow-headed kid put the ham¬ 
burgers on the counter in front of 
Tracy, and looked interested. 

“Yeah?” he asked. “How?” 

“Murder is a guinea pig,” said 
Tracy. “It has pups, or piglets or 
whatever you’d call it. A guy com¬ 
mits a murder and then he finds he 
had to kill somebody else to cover up. 
Maybe the second guy might be a 
grocer. Then if you can keep it roll¬ 
ing, he’d think, whether he’s right 
or not, that he has to kill another guy 
to keep it quiet. Maybe a detective.” 

“Gee, you mean you think that—” 

“No, but I wish I did.” 

The door opened and Tracy looked 
around as two men came in. “Hullo, 
boys,” he said. “Anything new on 
short-wave about Lambert?” 

“Huh-uh.” The foremost of the 
two men shook his head. “But listen, 
Tracy, there’s a broadcast out about 
you. We saw your car outside. The 
cap says you’re supposed to be sus¬ 
pended but that you pulled an arrest 
at the Green Dragon, and then never 
showed up with the guy. A lawyer 
waited there a long time.” 

“Yeah,” said Tracy. "That’s why 
I didn’t bring him in. I just wanted 
to talk to him. Got orders to bring 
me in, Harry, or what?” 

Harry Lane looked uncomfortable. 

“Well, suppose you call up the sta¬ 
tion from here, Tracy. See what the 
cap says. I don’t want to. . . 
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“Okay, anything you say." said 
Tracy. He crossed over to the phone 
and talked into it for a while. His lips 
were a bit tight as he came back 
and, before he sat down again to 
finish his sandwiches, he took off his 
badge and handed it, with his gun. 
to the squad car men. 

“It’s okay,” he told them. “You 
don’t have to take me in. But the cap 
seemed to think I’d better not run 
around with these until after the 
hearing tomorrow morning anyway.” 

“Gee, Tracy, that’s tough luck. I’m 
sorry.” 

“It’s all right, Harry. Skip it." 

TT7HILE he munched the hambur- 
VV gers, Tracy heard the squad car 
start up and drive away. He didn’t 
say anything more to the tow-headed 
kid behind the counter, and the kid 
had wisdom enough to keep his own 
mouth shut. 

When Tracy got back behind the 
wheel of his own car, he sat there 
and thought a while, while he un¬ 
laced the empty shoulder holster 
which, without a gun, made him feel 
strange and lopsided. 

He knew he was licked, but darned 
if he was going to admit it, in spite 
of how tired he felt. He had gam¬ 
bled on practically kidnaping Hank 
Widmer, partly to see what Coldoni’s 
reaction would be. 

Well, Widmer had, in a way, dis¬ 
appointed him by telling what seemed 
to be a straight story. So it looked 
like he had been barking up the 
wrong tree, but he was going back 
to the Green Dragon anyway. He was 
going back without a gun and with¬ 
out authority, but Coldoni wouldn’t 
know that. 

He drove slowly, trying to think 
out some course of action that might 
force . . . Blast it, was he still hunt¬ 
ing in the dark for a black cat that 
wasn’t there? Well, what if he was? 
He hadn’t anything much to lose 
now. And he had the rest of the 
night to keep on groping. 


The familiar streets grew more 
familiar and he saw that his route 
across town was taking him within 
a block of his own place. Well, he 
might as well take advantage of that 
to leave the bill-fold he had taken 
from Hank Widmer in a safe place. 
There had been quite a bit of money 
in that wallet, and he would rather 
not carry it around until he had a 
chance to mail it. 

And a bit of cold water on the ac¬ 
cessible portions of his face ought to 
help wake him up and make his mind 
work again. A shower? No, he had 
better not take time for that. It was 
getting pretty late. If only his nose 
would stop throbbing— 

He swung the car in to the curb 
and climbed out. He told himself he 
had better hurry, but his steps up 
the staircase were slow and lagging. 
He fumbled the key, had a lot of 
trouble getting it into the keyhole in 
the dark, so much trouble that he lit 
a match and held it in his left hand 
while he put in the key and turned 
it with his right. 

The tiny flame was dying as the 
door swung open toward him, but it 
showed him the shadowy, unidentifi¬ 
able bulk of the man standing there 
just inside the door. And it caught 
the gleam of the knife that slashed 
out toward Tracy’s stomach. A 
kitchen knife. 

It was that gleam of dim flame on 
dull metal that saved him. Tracy still 
had hold of the door with his right 
hand and he slammed ,it inward so 
the edge of it struck the arm snaking 
forward with the knife. The impact 
slowed and deflected the blow, and 
as the door bounded back, Tracy 
grabbed into the darkness and caught 
the arm of his attacker. 

He threw his weight through the 
now open doorway, bearing his as¬ 
sailant back, even as he felt the arm 
he held trying to twist about for a 
stabbing blow into his side. He had 
his cheek against his opponent’s 
chest, and there were blows raining 
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against his head and neck. Painful 
blows, but not dangerous. In the 
reeling darkness and the close quar¬ 
ters, the man he struggled with could 
not have aim or leverage for a rabbit 
punch that might have ended the 
fight. 

A S HE staggered forward, not 
daring to step back, Tracy slid 
his left hand down until it closed 
around the wrist of the knife-hand. 
Then, risking letting go with his own 
right hand, he bent lower and caught 
his right arm around the back of the 
knees of the man he fought, and 
threw his own weight forward, butt¬ 
ing with his head. 

There was a moment when they 
were both off-balance, then a heavy 
crash, and Tracy fell on top. The 
knife clattered against the floor. 
Tracy felt the man under him strug¬ 
gling to rise, but instead of swinging 
a random blow into the darkness, 
Tracy stuck out his hand until it felt 
a face. He pushed the face backward, 
hard and suddenly, and there was a 
thud against the floor. The man un¬ 
der him went limp. 

Tracy straightened up slowly, and 
struck a match. 

"I’ll be—” he said, as it flared. 
The man who had tried to kill him 
was Joe Hummer, the barkeeper! 

It was some little time before Hum¬ 
mer regained consciousness, and 
when he did he was in no position to 
fight or to wield a knife. Tracy had 
seen to that. Nor was the barkeeper 
inclined to answer questions. 

"Like sin I’ll talk,” he growled to 
Tracy’s repeated demands. “Why 
should I? So you can prove I tried 
to kill you, and that’s bad enough, 
but why should I stick my neck—” 
“Shut up,” said Tracy. "I’m tell¬ 
ing you why. But first I’m going to 
finish telling you what happened. 
When I came into the saloon last 
night with an escaped homicidal 
maniac in tow, you recognized him, 
or guessed who he was, from the de¬ 


scriptions or maybe his picture in 
the newspaper. And you suddenly 
saw how you could get away with 
killing a guy you had to kill—Buck 
Miller.” 

“Nuts,” said Joe. “And even if 
you did guess right—” 

“I said to shut up,” said Tracy. 
He gestured with the old service re¬ 
volver he had dug up out of a trunk 
while Joe Hummer was still uncon¬ 
scious, and Joe sank back into the 
chair. “The reason the Feds hadn’t 
closed on the Coldoni bunch was that 
they didn’t know where the accounts 
and collections were handled. Col¬ 
doni never had any records. They 
had searched, unofficially. 

"You were the dark horse of the 
gang, and probably next to Coldoni 
himself in power. We’ll find out all 
about that when we search your 
place, won’t we, Joe? All right, but 
you’d been dragging down on the 
boss and Buck Miller found it out 
and cut himself in on the deal for 
extra cash. And he started bleeding 
you worse and you wanted a way to 
kill him, if you could do it in a way 
that not even Coldoni, let alone the 
cops, would know he was murdered 
at all. Nobody figures a killing by a 
maniac as a murder, the ordinary 
way.” 

Joe sighed. “Tracy, do I have to 
listen to all this hogwash? If I’m 
under arrest, go ahead and take me 
in.” 

“You’re not under arrest. I’m not 
even a cop any more. Listen! Buck 
Miller was in the part of your build¬ 
ing behind the kitchen, waiting to 
see you. You saw your chance in 
Carl Lambert. When you took him 
back to feed him, you stepped out a 
minute to see whether he would go 
for a knife. You wanted to be sure 
who he was. 

“Then you captured him. You 
went on back and stalled Buck Mil¬ 
ler, walked with him out into the 
alley, and stabbed him with the knife 
Lambert had tried to swipe. 
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“This poor grocer, Randall, is go¬ 
ing or coming the back way, and he’d 
have been a witness, so you stabbed 
him too. But that was all to the good. 
Two killings looked more like a homi¬ 
cidal maniac than one. And you 
were back in the tavern within ten 
minutes, and you figured I was too 
interested in my drinks to know you’d 
been gone even that long.” 

T IRACY grinned. 

The funny part is that I never 
guy /f!d,” he said. “I was just mess- 


saw that notebook of mine I got a 
phone number out of and you thought 
it was Widmer’s and that I knew 
about your connection with the gang! 
Well, either pick up that pen and 
start writing or we’re on our way.’’ 

Joe Hummer stood up. “Let’s get 
going then.” 

“Okay, Joe. But not to Headquar¬ 
ters. I told you I’m not a cop any 
more. We’re looking up Coldoni and 
I’m turning you over to him with the 
news that you killed Buck Miller and 
have been chiseling on him. I’ll tell 
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ing around tonight at random, try¬ 
ing to start something, and in some 
way you got the idea that I was get¬ 
ting on to you and that you’d better 
get out of the road. But you came 
here to kill me, and then you’d have 
let Lambert go and let him get him¬ 
self caught somewhere and take the 
rap for all three killings, besides any 
he might do on his own hook. 

“But what made you think . . . 
Hey, I know! You knew I had Hank 
Widmer out in my car when I stopped 
back and”—Tracy laughed out loud 
and slapped his knees with the hand 
that didn’t hold the revolver—“you 


him to go to your place and search 
there and—well, he won’t need a con¬ 
fession like the cops would, would 
he?” 

Hummer’s face turned pasty white. 

“You’re kidding, Tracy. He’d. . . . 
You wouldn’t do that.” 

Tracy’s eyes, over the bandage 
across the middle of his face, looked 
to be the color and hardness of ball¬ 
bearings. 

Joe Hummer sat back slowly and 
gingerly in the chair, and reached 
for the pen and paper on the table 
beside him. . . . 

Gray light of dawn paled the yel- 
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low aura of the lamp on Captain Bur¬ 
ton’s desk. 

Tracy slumped wearily in the visi¬ 
tor’s chair in front of that desk and 
talked as though each word cost him 
an effort. 

“Yeah, so I went around and got 
Carl Lambert, too, so I could bring 
them both in while I was at it. But, 
you see, he didn’t commit the mur¬ 
ders at all. He was tied up in the 
empty building next to Joe’s. And, 
like I told you, Hank Widmer’s in 
the clink at Shelbyville. We can send 
for him there. 

“I think that confession, and what 
else we’ll find at Joe’s, will give us 
enough to break up the whole gang. 
I’d have gone around and brought in 
Coldoni too, but—” 

Captain Burton snorted. “But you 
thought you might want help to 
round up the rest of the gang?” 

Tracy must have been too tired to 
recognize the sarcasm. 

“Well, there’s no hurry,” he said 
defensively. “They don’t know we 
want ’em, or that Joe’s confession 
there tied up the gang with those old 
killings, including Molenauer’s. They 
don’t know we got Joe, and they’ll be 
easy to pick up.” 

Captain Burton grinned and 
winked at the stenographer at the 
side of his desk who was taking notes 
of everything. 


“I guess the rest of the Force can 
manage to take over from here, 
Tracy,” he said. “Unless you really 
want —” 

“I can, Cap, but I really ought to 
get a couple hours nap before that 
hearing at ten.” 

“Hearing? What hearing? Oh, 
yeah. Hmmm, I don’t think yoh need 
to worry about attending that, Tracy. 
I haven’t quite the authority to squash 
it myself, but I can promise you tile 
inspector will. And listen, ymtMok 
really done in. I have got 
thority to give you another vBk’s 
leave. You better go home and «ep 
a couple days straight, and then*’— 
he grinned—“then maybe you ou«ht 
to go out and get plastered to cele¬ 
brate.” 

Tracy stood up. “Thanks, Cap,” 
he said, and stuck out his hand. “But 
if it’s the same to you, I’ll go fish¬ 
ing. G’night.” 

Captain Burton watched Tracy's 
broad shoulders weave down the hall¬ 
way, as erratically as though liquor 
instead of lack of sleep and physical 
weariness were swaying him. 

“If we had more men like that on 
the Force,” he said to the stenog¬ 
rapher, “we wouldn’t need a Force.” 

The stenographer looked at him. 
“That doesn’t quite make sense, sir.” 

“No,” said the captain, grinning. 
“It doesn’t, does it?” 
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The door burst open and two 
men began shooting 

The 

MONKEY 

ANGLE 

By FREDRIC BROWN 

T HE blonde’s eyes were very 
wide and blue and she was 
very serious as she stared at 

Carter. 

“You’ve got to do something," she 
said. “Didn’t you see that picture of 
the kidnaped boy? How can you just 
sit there and not do anything?” 

Carter Monk sighed deeply and 
braced his feet more firmly on the 
desk. “Angel,” he said, “of course 
I’m going to sit here. Why should 
I do anything else?” 

“Because maybe you could do 
something. There have been other 
times when the police couldn’t get to 
first base, and you did. You just 
might find him.” 


Carter Monk, ace reporter, rushes 
into action when he scents a dire 
kidnaping plot that calls for 
swift judgment! 
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“Angel,” said Caiter Monk, “be 
reasonable, will you? Now listen. 
I'm not a detective; I’m a columnist. 
I work for the Blade, yeah, but the 
Blade has men already covering the 
Harlow kidnap case. It’s smeared all 
over page one, and they wouldn’t 
want it in my column, and besides my 
column for today is done. You just 
typed it, if you remember.” 

“But—” 

“Shut up. Item two. Kidnaping is 
a federal offense and the FBI is in on 
this. If I stuck my nose in, I might 
gum the works. A kidnap is a deli¬ 
cate thing to handle, Angel. Some¬ 
thing happens to scare the kidnapers 
and— blooie —they bump off the kid 
and scram. After the ransom’s paid 
and the kid is back, it’s different.” 

“Do you really think they’ll give 
the kid back?” 

Monk grunted. “Sometimes—” 

“Look,” said the blonde. 

A copy of the morning paper lay 
on one side of Monk’s desk, and she 
turned it around so he couldn’t help 
seeing the picture featured on the 
front page—the picture of a curly- 
headed, smiling boy of three years. 
The caption under it read, “Little 
Bruce Harlow, the kidnaped child.” 

A two-column head adjacent to the 
picture read, “To the Kidnapers” and 
the item under it was a poignant ap¬ 
peal from Walter Harlow, the well- 
known manufacturer. In bold-face 
type, it assured the kidnapers that he 
would meet their terms and begged 
them to hurry and make the contact. 

It explained that it was not his 
fault that the police and the news¬ 
papers had learned of the kidnaping. 
He had been away from home the 
previous night, when the child was 
taken. The child’s nurse, discovering 
that he was missing, had phoned the 
police and the story had been given 
out before they discovered the note 
under the pillow of the child’s bed. 

Monk didn’t look at the picture. 
“Angel, you’re being a sentimen¬ 
talist,” he said. “Well, maybe so am 


I. But you overrate me, and I don’t. 
How on earth can you think that I’m 
going to get anywhere if the organ¬ 
ized forces of law and order—” 

He broke off, staring at her mood¬ 
ily. He put his feet back up on the 
desk. 

“But Carter, you have. Look at 
the Glittenden murder. Look at—” 
“Nuts, Angel. I was in on those 
things, at the start. I had something 
to work on, something the police 
didn’t have. I didn’t go at them cold 
from the outside, after they started. 
Look, you got me mixed up with the 
Phantom. I’m not him, see? For one 
thing, he’s got hair on top of his head 
and—” 

“So have you, except for a little 
spot in the middle,” said the blonde. 
“And it’s cute. I like it.” 

Monk grinned. “You can’t catch 
me that way. In fact—” 

The phone rang. Monk said, “I’ll 
take it, Angel,” and swung his lanky 
legs down off the desk and picked up 
the receiver. “Carter Monk talking.” 

“Just a tip,” said the voice on the 
wire. It was a thick, guttural, Teu¬ 
tonic-sounding voice. “Keep off the 
Harlow case, see?” 

M ONK glanced up sharply at the 
blonde. She was listening in on 
the extension phone on her own desk, 
and her eyes were wide with excite¬ 
ment. 

She put a hand across the trans¬ 
mitter. “Keep him talking,” she said. 
"I’ll try to trace—” 

Then she put her phone down 
quietly, still off the hook, and ran for 
the office door. 

“What?” Monk asked. “I didn’t 
quite get what you said.” 

“I think you did,” said the voice, 
and there was a click in the receiver 
as he hung up. 

Monk pushed the swivel chair back 
farther. He lighted a cigarette, blew 
a smoke ring, and looked at it with 
a jaundiced eye. 

The blonde came back in. “I tried, 
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but the switchboard girl didn’t know 
except that it came in on an outside 
trunk and by that time the call was 
already off and she couldn’t—” 
“Yeah,” said Monk. 

“But look, Carter.” She crossed 
over and sat down on his desk, pull¬ 
ing down her skirt over shapely 
knees. “I heard the first part of that. 
So it shows I’m not the only one that 
thinks you might be able—” 

Monk’s eyes were closed, his face 
expressionless. He might have been 
asleep. 

“That poor little boy,” said the 
blonde. “When I think of him in the 
hands of people who might murder 
him any minute, it— Carter, you’ve 
got to try to do something. Maybe 
there’s some little angle the police 
aren’t working on—some little thing 
like those monkey tracks.” 

Carter Monk’s eyes opened very 
slowly. “What monkey tracks?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean them,” said the 
blonde. “Because they found out they 
didn’t mean anything and anyway 
that was a long way off. But maybe 
there’d be some little thing like that 
that would give you an idea that 
might lead—” 

“What monkey tracks?” 

“Bill Reilly mentioned them to me 
at lunch. He was out there early this 
morning. He took me to lunch today 
and he wants me to go to a movie 
with him tonight and I told him—” 
“We were talking about monkey 
tracks,” said Carter Monk firmly. 
“Or were we? If it’s a gag or a stink¬ 
ing pun on my name, Angel—” 

“Of course, it isn’t. Carter, do 
you think I ought to go to the movies 
with Reilly? The girl on the switch¬ 
board went out with him once and 
she says—” 

Monk straightened up. He said, 
“I’m going to give you three seconds 
to tell me what monkey tracks you’re 
talking about. One. Two. Th—” 

“I told you it doesn’t amount to 
anything at all,” said the blonde. She 


had moved hastily out of range. “The 
caretaker found them, but they were 
across one corner of the estate, al¬ 
most a mile from the house. He got 
excited and got a wild idea that may¬ 
be an ape or something had run off 
with the kid.” 

“And the police investigated?” 

“Of course. They looked at them 
and decided they were real monkey 
tracks, but they weren’t heading to¬ 
ward or from the house and they 
were a mile off, and anyway it wasn’t 
big enough.” 

“What wasn’t big enough for 
what?” 

“The monkey. It wasn’t big enough 
to carry off the boy, they said. It 
wasn’t a gorilla or anything. Just a 
fair-sized monkey or maybe a baby 
ape or something. But it wasn’t go¬ 
ing or coming in the right direction, 
anyway.” 

“Get me Pete Zankowski on the 
phone, Angel,” Monk said. "He’s cu¬ 
rator over at the zoo.” 

A MINUTE later he had the con¬ 
nection. “Pete?” he barked. 
“This is Monk. Listen, have you 
counted tails on Monkey Island this 
morning?” 

“Sure I counted. They’re all there. 
Anyway, you’re behind the police on 
that. I was out at Harlow’s.” 

“Oh, you saw the tracks then. 
What were they?” 

“Young ape of some kind. I 
wouldn’t go out on a limb on the 
exact species, but I’d say possibly a 
mimoso.” 

“And it wasn’t from the zoo?” 
“Nope.” 

“Oh,” said Monk. "It isn’t by any 
chance a native of this state of the 
union?” 

"Don’t be a dope. But what are 
you interested in it for? They found 
it. And they found who owned it. 
And they found how it got there. 
And they found it hadn’t anything to 
do with the kidnaping. So where you 
been?” 
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“I think I’ve been taken for a 
ride,” said Monk. “Who found out 
all this, and when?” 

“Sergeant Dunrahan, early this 
morning.” 

Monk stared accusingly at his sec¬ 
retary as he put down the receiver. 

“Did Bill tell you at lunch Jiat the 
lead had petered out?” he asked. 

“Of course. I tried to tell you. I 
said the tracks weren’t heading to¬ 
ward or from—” 

“Phooey. Why didn’t you simply 
tell me they found the animal and its 
owner. No, don’t tell me why. I 
know; you thought once I got inter¬ 
ested even enough to call somebody 
up, my cussed curiosity would keep 
me at it. So you spill just enough to 
make me curious and— Some day, 
Angel—” 

Monk glared at her a moment. 
Then he said, “Bah," and strode out 
of the office. 

He got into his car, hesitated, then 
got out and went into the corner drug 
store. From the booth, he phoned 
Police Headquarters. 

“Is Dunrahan there?” he asked, 
“or out at the Harlow estate?” 

“I believe he just came in for a 
moment,” said the operator. “Hold 
the wire and I’ll see.” 

A moment later the sergeant’s 
voice boomed, “Whozit?” 

“Monk,” said Monk. “Sarge, who 
owned that there now monkey?” 

“Huh? Oh, the monkey. A guy by 
the name of Calloni. Lives in a shack 
out Dartown way, mile and a half 
from Harlow’s.” 

“What for?” 

“Whadda ya mean, what for? A 
guy’s got to live somewhere.” 

“Nuts. I mean, what did he own 
a monkey for? Organ grinder?” 

“Used to be once. He’s got a little 
truck farm now. But say, what’s this 
about? The monkey angle don’t mean 
anything, and we’re asking the news¬ 
papers to play down the Harlow 
case. We don’t want stories on every 
little--" 


“This isn’t for a story,” said Monk. 
“I’m just curious. I got monkeys on 
my mind. Give me the facts, and 
maybe I can get them off.” 

T HE sergeant cussed, but Monk 
persisted, and the cop gave in. 
“Okay, okay. It’s on the level. 
Look, this guy bought this monkey 
or ape or whatever to train it, see? 
He used to be an animal trainer once 
and he likes monkeys because he 
worked with ’em. When he got fired 
from a circus he worked with a hand 
organ a while. The monkey he 
worked with died. He’d saved up 
enough for down payment on thi3 
truck farm and been running it. He 
bought this baby ape to train it in 
his spare time, and maybe if it got 
good, he’d sell the farm and get t>ack 
with a circus.” 

“What was it doing on the Harlow 
place ?” 

“Nothing. It got away from him, 
that’s all. Ran away. Just happened 
to cut across a corner of the estate. 
We found it in some woods half a 
mile past there. Up in a tree and 
sneezing after being out most of the 
night. Guess it got a cold or some¬ 
thing from exposure.” 

“How’d you find out whose it 
was?” 

“He asked around about it, dumb¬ 
bell. He’d reported it missing. Mat¬ 
ter of fact, we had that report before 
we found the monkey. So we took it 
back to him and he’s doctoring it.” 

“Oh,” said Monk. “Was it a 
mimoso?” 

“A what?” 

“That was the kind of animal Zan- 
kowski said made the tracks.” 

“I dunno. It was a monkey; that’s 
all I know. I ain’t a specialist. Any¬ 
way, what’s the difference if it was 
a mimoso or a begonia? It hadn’t 
anything to do with the Harlow busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Um,” said Monk, thoughtfully. 
“Whadda ya mean, ‘um’?” de¬ 
manded Dunrahan. “Look, in case 
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you got any wild ideas like the mon¬ 
key carrying off the kid, it didn’t. 
For one reason, how could a monkey 
write a kidnap note?” 

“You got something there, Sarge. 
But it could climb in a window or 
transom or something and then let 
its owner in.” 

“Nope. They got in a French door, 
and it was busted in from the out¬ 
side, see? Cloth cemented over the 
outside of a glass pane in the door, 
so it wouldn’t tinkle to the ground, 
and then they busted the glass and 
peeled off the cloth, leaving a hole 
they could reach through.” 

“You say ‘they.’ Was there more 
than one?” 

“Two, we think. Two sets of prints 
on the lawn near the French door. 
Different sizes, but no good for iden¬ 
tification. Just blurs.” 

"No ransom demand yet?” 

“Nope. The original note said Har- 
low’d hear from ’em within twenty- 
four hours, but it won’t be that till 
after midnight tonight. Now, listen, 
Monk, the papers got off on this with 
a splurge, but we don’t want any 
more—” 

“This is all off the record, Sarge. 
Where's this Calloni live?” 

“Dartown Road, mile and a half 
past Harlow’s. But what you want 
that for? I was there, just on the 
millionth chance, and I searched the 
joint and it cased okay. I got there 
while he was gone to get his monkey 
from the station. But what you want 
his address for? It don’t— Listen, 
you haven’t got anything on this we 
haven’t got, have you?” 

“Word of honor, Sarge, not a 
thing. 1 just got monkeys on my 
mind, that’s all. Looks like it’s on 
the up and up, but—” 

“You gimme a pain,” said Dunra- 
han plaintively. “I got to get back 
to Harlow’s. I can’t talk to you all 
day.” He clicked the receiver back 
on the hook. 

Monk got in his car and drove 
out the Dartown Road. Twice he 


almost decided to call it off and go 
back to the office. But suppose the 
police had muffed the monkey angle, 
somehow'? 

A kidnaping is a rare occurrence, 
and so is the escape of a monkey. 
When the two things happen in the 
same neighborhood, and on the same 
night, might there not be a connec¬ 
tion—even if not an obvious one? 

And the thought of that curly- 
headed kid— 

H E STEPPED harder on the. gas 
until he came in sight of the 
wrought-iron gate of the driveway 
that led back to the Harlow house. 
There was a policeman on guard at 
the gate. Monk stopped without get¬ 
ting out of the car. 

“Anything doing, Carey?” he called 
across. 

The policeman shook his head. 
“You newspaper mugs oughta be 
shot for breaking that story,” he 
said. “Old man Harlow’s near fran¬ 
tic for fear the publicity’ll scare the 
snatchers.” 

Monk nodded agreement. “But our 
paper’s in the clear,” he said. “It was 
the morning rags that broke it. We're 
playing it down, except for Harlow’s 
appeal. And we’re running a post¬ 
script reminding the kidnapers what 
happened to Hauptmann. No ransom 
note yet?” 

Carey shook his head. He seemed 
surprised when Monk drove on with¬ 
out trying to talk his way in through 
the gate, and he peered suspiciously 
after the car. 

Monk clocked a mile and a half on 
his speedometer and then slowed 
down. He stopped in front of a farm¬ 
house where a woman was working 
on a flower bed in the front yard. 
Monk got out and walked over. 

“Pardon me, ma’am,” he said, 
“does a man by the name of Calloni 
live near here?” 

The woman looked up, her face 
blank, obviously trying to remember 
the nam^ “Italian,” Monk supplied. 
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“Runs a small truck farm. Has a 
monkey he’s training.” 

“Oh, them,” said the woman. 
“Fourth house down on your right.” 

“Thanks,” said Monk. “You said 
‘them’—does he have a family?” 

“I—I don’t think so. But there are 
two men who live there. And the 
monkey.” She sniffed, as though there 
was something beneath contempt in 
simian ownership. 

Monk grinned. “Ever see the mon¬ 
key, ma’am?” he asked. 

“Yes. He’s chained it out in the 
yard a few times. Why?” 

“Just curious,” said Monk. “How 
long has he lived there?” 

“A couple of months, I guess. Let's 
see—yes, about that long. But if 
you’re going down there, whyn’t you 
ask him?” 

“No reason,” Monk assured her. 
“Just wanted to be sure I had the 
right chap. That’s a nice color ar¬ 
rangement you got in that flower 
bed, ma’am. Has he had the monkey 
all the while he’s lived there?” 

“Uh—I believe not. I heard he 
bought it a few weeks ago.” 

“This other man,” said Monk. “Do 
you know if he’s a relative of Cal- 
loni’s, or a hired hand?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the woman. 

She turned back to the flower bed. 
Monk thanked her and got back into 
his car. He drove on to the ram¬ 
shackle two-story house which, from 
her description, would be the truck 
gardener’s place. 

A FAT, swarthy man wearing a 
once-white apron answered his 
knock on the door, and made suspi¬ 
cious admission of his identity as 
Calloni. Monk introduced himself 
and the door started to close in his 
face. He talked fast. 

“I’d like to make some money for 
you, Mr. Calloni,” he said hastily. 
“Ten dollars you could earn in five 
minutes.” 

“How?” The door remained 
slightly ajar and closed no farther. 


“What for I earn ten dollars?” 

“Just for an interview, that’s all,” 
said Monk. “Our paper wants a short 
Sunday feature on the fact that there 
is an animal trainer among us. I’d 
just like to ask a few questions on 
how you train monkeys, and maybe 
you could let me see him do a few 
tricks.” 

“Da monk sick. I no make him do 
tricks. Out all night—not good for 
monkeys in this climate, Mister. But 
—sure, for ten dollar I answer few 
questions. You say take only five 
minutes?” 

“Right,” said Monk, and pulled a 
ten-spot out of his wallet. “Mind if I 
take a glance at the monkey, even if 
it is sick? I can describe it better for 
the article if I’ve really seen it." 

Reluctantly, the door opened 
wider. 

The room was oppressively hot, 
and the reason for the heat was obvi¬ 
ous once Monk’s eyes were accus¬ 
tomed to the dimness of the interior. 
There was a hot fire going in a coal 
stove in one corner of the room, and 
the monkey lay on a pile of bedding 
as near to the stove as it could get 
without singeing its fur. It was 
wheezing badly. 

Monk bent over it and said, “Hi 
there, feller. You look in a bad way.” 
The monkey blinked red-rimmed eyes 
at him and bared yellow teeth with¬ 
out lifting its head. 

“He no friendly,” rumbled Calloni. 
“Monk bad when sick. Maybe learn 
to not run away. But I get him well, 
you bet.” 

Carter Monk nodded, asked a few 
general questions about animal train¬ 
ing, and left. 

It was getting dark. He drove 
slowly, thoughtfully. As he passed 
the entrance of the Harlow place, the 
policeman on duty waved him to a 
stop and walked over to the car. 

“Sergeant Dunrahan wants to talk 
to you,” he said. “He’s up at the 
house. You wait here." 

He went back to the gate and used 
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an extension phone. A few minutes 
later Dunrahan got into Monk’s car. 

“How’d you know I’d be back by 
here?” Monk asked. 

“Didn’t, for sure. But I learned 
from Carey you went by toward Dar- 
town, and I figured you were heading 
for Calloni’s. You’d have to come 
back same way unless you drove 
around by Dartown. Look, why this 
interest in monkeys? If you got any¬ 
thing on this case we haven’t got, I 
want to know it.” 

“Haven’t, Sarge. It was a vague 
hunch, but I guess it petered out. I 
went to look at the mimoso.” 

“And whadya expect to find? That 
it had feathers? By me, you can look 
at all the monkeys you want. I hate 
the things. Wouldn’t touch one with 
a ten-foot-pole. They gimme the 
creeps.” 

“Maybe you do worse to them,” 
said Monk. “How’d you go for a ham¬ 
burger and coffee? Passed a stand a 
mile back.” 

Dunrahan grinned. “What we 
waiting for? I ain’t eaten since 
breakfast. And this is line of duty; 
T can question you while we eat.” 

Monk started the car and turned 
it around. 

“It’s a mess, Monk,” Dunrahan 
said. “I’m afraid they’ll kill the kid. 
The note said they would if Harlow 
called cops or gave it to the papers. I 
oughta be back there, but the place is 
so full of G-men you can’t turn 
around, and they won’t let us local 
yokels do anything but guard duty 
and stuff. They’re handling the ran¬ 
som note and— Listen, I’m talking 
this much because I’m hungry and 
miserable, and I ain’t thinking. If 
you phone in I said there was a sec¬ 
ond note, I’ll—” 

“Pay-off arranged?” 

“Uh—yes and no. They’re going to 
fry a fake. I talk too much.” Dunra¬ 
han broke off, and there was a new 
tone in his voice when he swore feel¬ 
ingly and stated what he’d like to do 
to the kidnapers. 


The hamburger stand was coming 
up, and Monk stopped the car. “It 
isn’t money, then?” he asked. 

Dunrahan didn’t look at him. 
“What do you think?” he said. “If it 
was, think Harlow wouldn’t pay it? 
That’s what’s bad, Monk. If what¬ 
ever little trap the Feds are setting 
doesn’t work, they’ll kill that kid. 
And Harlow can’t—” 

“I get it,” said Monk. “Harlow’s 
plant’s on war work. Making some¬ 
thing new?” 

Dunrahan merely grunted. 

“So they’re going to try fake plans 
and to trap the snatchers when they 
try to get ’em?” Monk asked. 

“What else can they try? But it 
won’t work. They got a way of get¬ 
ting the papers to them that’s water¬ 
tight, Monk. They’ll get the stuff and 
look it over—and those boys know 
what it’s all about. They’ll smell fake 
a mile off, and it’s curtains for the 
kid.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Yeah. Just about right now. They 
wouldn’t let me go. I’d give a million 
bucks to—” 

M ONK got out of the car. "Let’s 
get some food in us, Sarge,” he 
said. “My brain isn’t working. It 
hasn’t been, all day.” 

Dunrahan didn’t move. “It gets 
you, Monk,” he said. “Sitting around 
back there, doing nothing. Waiting. 
Looking at a nice guy like Harlow 
dying on his feet. And there’s pic¬ 
tures of the kid all over the place. 
You sit there and look at ’em and 
wonder what’s happening to him now 
that those Nazi—” 

Monk took hold of his shoulder and 
shook it. “Snap out of it, Sarge. Get 
some coffee in you. Come on!” 

“Nuts to coffee. 1 better go back. I 
ain’t hungry.” 

Almost by force, Monk got him in¬ 
side the lunch stand and put him on a 
stool. “The kid’s three,” Dunrahan 
said listlessly. “I remember when my 
kid was—” 
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“Shut up, Sarge. Get it off your 
mind long enough to eat. Or anyway, 
think of angles instead of the kid. 
When’s the pay-off?” 

“Right about now. Maybe they had 
a look at those plans already. Maybe 
right now, some Nazi—is lifting the 
butt end of a Luger to kill the kid. 
And they’ll do it just out of—” 

“All right, go ahead and talk about 
it then, if you got to,” Monk said. 
“Get it off your chest. There’s noth¬ 
ing we can do, Sarge. Me, I had a 
wild idea I could, but it turned out to 
be a turkey.” 

“I ain’t even had that much,” said 
Dunrahan. “I chase around in circles 
all day and search one house and look 
at a couple of monkeys and—” 

C ARTER’S fingers on his arm 
stopped him. Stopped him sud¬ 
denly and with such a grip that Dun¬ 
rahan winced. 

“Say that again, Sarge,” Monk 
said. 

“I said I search one house and look 
at a couple of monkeys. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Where were they?” 

“At Calloni’s. The one we found 
and brought back to him and the 
other one in the—” 

Carter Monk stood up. He slapped 
a handful of silver on the counter 
and said, “Come on, Sarge.” 

“What’s it all—” Dunrahan 
started. 

But Monk was already running out 
the door, and Dunrahan followed. He 
got into the car as Monk gunned the 
motor, and the lurch of the start 
threw him back into the seat. 

Monk shifted into high and started 
up the hill with every bit of speed the 
coupe could give him. 

“Got a gun?” he asked. 

“Sure. What—” Dunrahan took a 
deep breath and his tone of voice 
changed. “Oh, well, it’s your party. 
If you got anything on Calloni, let’s 
get there. You can tell me after¬ 
ward.” 


They were at the top of the hill 
now, and Monk threw in the clutch 
and shifted into neutral. “We’ll coast 
down from here and he won’t hear a 
car stop,” he said. “Maybe we don’t 
need to worry about it because maybe 
he’s out on the pick-up. But if he just 
got back—” 

They slid swiftly and silently 
through the early dark, and came to 
a quiet stop just past the bottom of 
the hill. Monk switched off the head¬ 
lights and got out. A hundred yards 
ahead they could see lights in Cal¬ 
loni’s house. Lights in two rooms, 
one upstairs and one down. 

Monk pulled off his shoes and 
started toward the house. At the 
fence he stopped. 

“We’re being fools, Sarge,” he 
said. “We ought to go back for the 
boys at Harlow’s. But you said those 
fake papers were already delivered. 
Minutes might count.” 

“You think there’s a chance—even 
an off-chance—the Harlow kid’s in 
there?” 

Monk nodded. Dunrahan said, 
“You go back and get the Feds. I’m 
going in. I’d go in if I had to shoot 
you to do it, Monk.” 

Without answering, Monk slid 
across the fence and started across 
the lawn, keeping out of the swath of 
yellow light from the downstairs 
window. He came up to the side of 
the house, ducked under the lighted 
window without looking in, and made 
his way to the porch. Its corner post 
looked reassuringly solid. 

Dunrahan was right behind him. 
He whispered, “Going in upstairs?” 
Monk nodded. Dunrahan shoved him 
slightly to one side. “Me first. I got 
the gun.” 

He climbed to a standing position 
on the porch railing, caught hold of 
the eaves and pulled tentatively. 
Then he clambered on up, gripping 
the post with his knees until he could 
throw his weight over the edge of the 
roof. Monk followed. 

The tin roof of the porch creaked. 
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but not loudly, as they made their 
way to the window off the porch. The 
lighted window was at the back of 
the house. This one was dark. 

T HE sash slid up without muih 
sound. Dunrahan first and then 
Monk, they crawled through the win¬ 
dow and stood in the darkness inside. 
There was light coming through a 
crack under the door of the room. 

Dunrahan took a flashlight from 
his pocket and masked the lens with 
his hand as he turned it on. Dim 
radiance showed the room they wert 
in to be a dingy and disordered bed¬ 
room. 

Dunrahan handed the flash to 
Monk and took his short-barreled 
Police Positive from its shoulder hol¬ 
ster. In darkness, now that they were 
sure no furniture barred their way, 
they walked stealthily toward the 
door. 

There was no sound from beyond 
it. 

Monk turned the knob cautiously 
and opened the door. Dim light came 
from a turned-down oil lamp. There 
was a table in the room, with scat¬ 
tered cards and poker chips on ic. 
Apparently two men had been play¬ 
ing. 

A small, huddled, hairy figure lay 
on a pile of rags in one corner. It 
didn’t move. Monk started across the 
room toward it, and Dunrahan 
caught his arm. 

“Careful,” he whispered. “Those 
crazy things bite. The other one took 
a chunk out of Dolan’s—’’ 

Monk shook off the restraining 
hand almost fiercely. He whispered 
back, “ That’s the Harlow kid. You 
watch the door while I—” 

And then, with cataclysmic abrupt¬ 
ness, the door from the hallway burst 
open and there were two men stand¬ 
ing there. One of them was the fat 
Calloni in an apron, and the other a 
bearded stranger in a trench coat. 
Both had guns and they were both 
shooting. 


Dunrahan was shooting, too. Monk 
felt something like a hot poker sear 
across the flesh of his arm just above 
the elbow and inside, as a bullet went 
between his arm and body. He 
jumped forward, ducking down, and 
the world seemed to explode in his 
face. 

There was the sting of fire on his 
skin and the reek of powder in his 
nostrils. But with the momentum of 
his rush, he hurled the flashlight 
ahead of him, throwing underhand 
and low. 

He saw the metal cylinder strike 
just above Calloni’s groin. Then, 
miraculously, he was under the gun 
and butting against Calloni’s stom¬ 
ach, carrying him back against the 
jamb of the door. 

Monk knew he was hit, somewhere, 
but there was a blind red rage in 
him that kept him from letting him¬ 
self fall. And the bullet or bullets 
couldn’t be in his right arm because 
that was working fine. It was swing¬ 
ing for Calloni’s fat face in what 
would have been an uppercut had not 
the Italian been doubling up forward 
from the impact of Monk’s rush. 

The fist exploded on the Italian’s 
nose with a squashy sound and 
Monk’s knuckles were red with blood. 

It straightened Calloni up, and 
with a dazed look in his eyes he tried 
to bring the gun back and around 
into Monk’s face, but Monk’s bloody 
hand unclenched and pushed straight 
into Calloni’s face, shoving hard. Cal¬ 
loni’s head struck the door of the 
jamb, and there was finality in the 
sound of the thud. 

Only then did Monk see that the 
man who had stood beside Calloni 
was already down on the floor in the 
doorway. There was an ugly, hole 
where one of his eyes had been. 

Monk turned to look over his 
shoulder. Dunrahan was standing, 
but there was a blank, vacant look in 
his face and in his eyes. His hands 
were empty and held out from his 
sides like a man reaching back for 
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the arms of a chair. The Police Posi¬ 
tive was on the floor at his feet. 

Monk said, “Dunrahan, are you—” 
He didn’t finish, because Dunrahan 
seemed to be going up in the air. Not 
really, of course, but Monk himself 
was falling forward. He didn’t feel 
the floor under him nor hear the dis¬ 
tant faint scream of sirens. 

T HERE were a lot of people around 
and it must have been a long time 
later, because Monk was in a bed in a 
white room. His eyes came to focus 
slowly on a white face under an aura 
of golden hair. The face was blurred, 
but he recognized the hair. “Did they 
find the kid?” he asked. 

“Shhh. Don’t try to talk, yet. Yes, 
they found the kid and he was all 
right. A little shock, but that’s all. 
Harlow's outside, waiting to see you, 
but I made them let me wait in here 
till you came around. But I had to 
promise I wouldn’t let you talk.” 

“But I was right about—I mean, 
the kid was the second—” 

“Shhh. Yes, of course. Sewed into 
that monkey costume. And with ad¬ 
hesive tape over his lips so he couldn’t 
talk or cry. And doped, too. He’s 
down the hall. They’ve got him 
awake now and laughing.” 
“Dunrahan?” 

“You mustn’t talk any more now, 
Carter. I'll tell them you’re—” 
“Dunrahan’s dead?” 

She nodded, and he could see her 
face well enough now to see that her 
eyes were moist. “He—he was swell; 
he came around for a while, and he 
knew he was going to die, but he said 
to tell you thanks for letting him in 
on it.” 

“I should have—but he was going 
in alone even if I hadn’t.” 

She put a cool hand across his lips. 
“Don’t even think about it,” she said. 
“Pll have to let the doctor know 
you’re awake now. But first, you 
haven’t even asked about yourself. 
You’ve got three bullet-holes in you, 
but they’ve taken the bullets out. And 


they were in nice places to have bul¬ 
lets, if you’ve got to get shot, You’ll 
be here a week or ten days.” 

“I’ll settle for that,” said Monk. “I 
want to sleep that long.” 

When he woke up next, he was 
feeling a lot better. They let Inspec¬ 
tor Blake talk to him, and then he 
had a brief but embarrassing talk 
with Harlow. 

Then the blonde again, and she was 
very businesslike. 

“It’s still a big story,” she said. 
“We got most of it, but the boss said 
to get you to explain what led you to 
Calloni. Dunrahan had searched the 
place. Why—” 

“Dunrahan had a phobia about 
monkeys, Angel,” he told her. “He 
didn’t go near either of them. But, 
you see, the real monkey’s getting 
away was an accident. 

“Calloni established himself there, 
near Harlow’s, and established the 
fact that he kept a monkey. He had 
the monkey suit ready for the kid. 
After the kidnaping, Calloni was 
going to keep him there and even if 
the house was searched nobody’d 
guess there was a kid around. 

“They were going to kill the real 
monkey, see? There wouldn’t be any 
unaccounted-for monkey or child 
around. Nobody’d look at a sick mon¬ 
key twice, because they’d think he’d 
had it all along. 

“Then when they took the monkey 
out to kill it, it got away. He had to 
report it, in case it turned up. After 
the police brought it back, Dunrahaa 
searched the house and found the 
second monkey. But Dunrahan hadn’t 
made much inquiry about Calloni. It 
didn’t strike him as odd that a guy 
who had one monkey might have two. 
It wouldn’t have been, of course, ex¬ 
cept that the neighbors knew of his 
having only one.” 

Monk turned away, and then 
looked back at her. “About Dunra¬ 
han. He was a swell guy. I blame 
myself that—” 

“But y,ou mustn’t!” 
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"I knew him pretty well,” said 
Monk, “but not his personal life. One 
thing he said made me think he had a 
kid himself. Harlow’s trying to give 
me a reward; maybe I ought to take 
it and turned it over to—” 

She put her hand gently over his 
lips. 

“He did have, Monk,” she said. 
“But don’t forget Dunrahan was al¬ 
most fifty. The kid was grown up. 
He was in the Philippines, with Mac- 
Arthur’s men. One of the first 
casualties. 

“Dunrahan tried to get himself in 
the army after that, but, of course, 
they wouldn’t take him. Last night 
gave him a chance to—to hit back. 
That’s what he meant when he said 
to thank you for letting him in on it. 
He meant it. He wouldn’t have 
wanted it otherwise. See?” 

Monk nodded slowly. 

“Angel,” he said, “that phone call 
I got warning me not to mix in the 
case. I hope you didn’t gum the story 


by telling anybody about that.” 

“I—I completely forgot it, Carter. 
But why shouldn’t I have told?” 

Monk grinned at her. “You don’t 
think it fooled me, did you? That was 
old Charlie Wagner, down in the 
composing room. You vamped him 
into doing it because you wanted to 
get me interested in the case. For 
some fool feminine reason you got 
the idea I could—” 

“But you did. You found the boy!” 

“Nuts,” said Monk. “I had a lucky 
hunch, that’s all. And when I get 
out of here, Angel, I’m going to pad¬ 
dle you for that little trick!” 

The blonde stood up, and there was 
an expression on her face that he 
couldn’t quite read. 

“That might be better than—” She 
paused. 

“Than what?” 

“Better than nothing,” she said, 
and walked rapidly out of the room. 

Carter Monk’s eyes followed her 
speculatively, and he smiled. 
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CHAPTER I 
Death Pays a Dividend 

TERLING DAN- 
FORTH smiled in 
smug satisfaction as 
he regarded his own 
handsome features 
in the mirror’s reflec¬ 
tion. Those features 
had paid dividends 
in spendable cash. 
Years ago he was 
on his uppers. Now he had a wife; 
a wife who was ten years older than 
he, a wife who could hardly be rated 
as comely, a wife who had more 
money than she could ever hope to 
spend. 

What a stroke of luck it had been. 
A few simple words in a quiet wed¬ 
ding ceremony had meant the differ¬ 
ence between poverty and opulence. 
From that moment on, money had 
flowed through Danforth’s hands like 
water. Nothing had been denied him. 
Life had become just one grand 
party after another. 

He had, of course, to pay a certain 
price. On certain evenings he had 
to go out with his wife. And since 
Harriet was rather stout, almost 
ugly, in many ways stupid, such eve¬ 
nings were dull affairs. But there 
were other evenings when he was 
footloose, when he could make the 
rounds of night spots and private 
parties with his pockets bulging with 


money. He made up for it then. 

Danforth was thankful that his 
wife never complained of his extrava¬ 
gance. It was true thaft she was in¬ 
clined to be jealous. She occasionally 
berated him when rumors of wild 
parties reached her ears. But Dan¬ 
forth could handle her. After all, 
she was wildly in love with him and 
all he had to do was put his arms 
around her and flatter her until she 
forgot her grievances. That had al¬ 
ways worked. It had never occurred 
to Danforth that a time might come 
when it would not work. 

Now, as he was preparing to dress 
for another gay evening out, the door 
of his bedroom opened. Danforth 
looked up. It was Harriet. He smiled 
and said, “Hello, darling.” 

There was no answering smile on 
Harriet’s face. Her eyes were cold, 
her lips set in grim lines. Danforth 
knew the signs. Harriet had heard 
something again, probably about the 
party he had thrown at the Grove 
last week. Well, he knew how to 
handle her. In ten minutes he’d have 
her crying on his shoulder. 

“Now, now.” He waggled his fore¬ 
finger at her chidingly. “What’s been 
annoying my little sweet? Has some¬ 
one been telling lies about me again?” 

“No, Sterling,” she said stiffly. “No 
one has been telling lies about you. 
I didn’t come here to quarrel with 
you tonight. I came in to ask one 
thing of you.” 
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That puzzled Danforth for an in¬ 
stant. Harriet had everything— 
there wasn’t much that she could ask 
of him. But he threw out both arms 
in a gesture of generosity and said, 
“Anything, Harriet. Anything your 
heart desires that is within my power 
to give. What is it?” 

“A divorce,” she replied. 

T HE false smile dropped from Dan- 
forth’s face as if it had been 
slapped off. Consternation replaced 
it. He couldn’t believe that he had 
heard her aright. 

“Did you say—” 

“I said,” she repeated calmly, “that 
I want a divorce.” 

His eyes narrowed and grew cold. 
“Nonsense, Harriet. You know 
very well that our relationship has 
been a pleasant one. You have no 
reason whatsoever to even mention 
such a thing.” 

“I am really serious, Sterling. I 
want a divorce.” 

She seemed to be determined, but 
he decided to apply the old tried and 
true remedy. He advanced toward 
her, tried to put his arms around her. 
“You know I'm wild about you, Har¬ 
riet,” he cried. 

She pushed him away, pushed him 
away rather roughly. 

“Don’t remind me of it,” she said 
harshly. “Perhaps I did love you. 
More likely, it was just an infatua¬ 
tion. You were young, handsome. I 
was older—and not handsome. Yes, 
it must have been an infatuation, be¬ 
cause, surprisingly it has left me as 
suddenly as it came. In the past two 
days, Sterling, my feelings toward 
you have undergone a complete 
change.” 

“She really means it,” he thought. 
“Well, she won’t get away with it.” 

Aloud, he said: “So, you’ve been 
listening to those lies again. You 
know they’re utter nonsense.” 

The shadow of a smile crossed her 
lips. But it was a cold, almost ma¬ 
licious smile. 


“I no longer have the slightest in¬ 
terest in your past escapades, Ster¬ 
ling. If you’ve had a good time while 
it lasted, that’s fair enough. What¬ 
ever it cost I’ll charge off to expe¬ 
rience. The point is that it’s all over 
now and I want a divorce.” 

A cold wrath was rising in Dan¬ 
forth. His life of ease was about to 
be snatched away, and he was not 
fool enough to let it go without a 
struggle. 

“You’re a fool, Harriet.” He spoke 
quietly, leashing his fury. “You are 
my wife, and I refuse to divorce 
you.” 

“Fortunately, you won’t have a 
great deal to say about that, Ster¬ 
ling,” she said in a business-like tone. 
“If you won’t agree to a divorce, I can 
find ample grounds. You’ve left a 
broad trail. You’ve spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of my money, 
and you can’t show where you've 
spent much more than a thousand 
dollars directly on me. 

“I have your canceled checks, and 
they are a story in themselves. No 
judge would look at those checks and 
refuse me a divorce.” 

“We’ll see about that. You can’t 
throw me out and get away with it." 
His tone was rising now. 

“No, I can’t put you out bodily,” 
she admited. “Although I really 
should, since I am now well aware 
that you married me solely for my 
money. But I am going to make you 
a settlement.” 

A settlement! It might be worth 
his while, and then he would not have 
to face her across a breakfast table 
again. 

“Well, let’s have it. How much?” 

“Five thousand dollars," she said 
crisply. 

“Five thousand dollars!" Danforth 
laughed derisively. “Why, that’s 
chicken-feed!” 

“It’s quite enough,” she said icily, 
“to allow you to live for a long time 
in the manner in which you were ac¬ 
customed to before you married me.” 
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Danforth was blind with anger. 
He could barely keep the smoldering 
flames in check. 

“So you’ll just kick me out with 
a measly five grand when you 
smother yourself in millions. Well, 
my dear wife, let me see you try!” 

“It’s up to you, Sterling,” she said 
with small concern. “You can take 
five thousand—or you can take noth¬ 
ing. From my point of view I owe 
you exactly nothing. I shall divorce 
you at once. I shall expect you to 
leave this house in the morning, and 
if you want the five thousand, you 
can let me know before you leave.” 

Danforth’s face was purpling. He 
slowly clenched his fists. Inwardly 
he was raging—but he was thinking 
too. Thinking of the kind of life he 
would leave if he were forced to walk 
out of this great house in the morn¬ 
ing with a mere five thousand dollars. 
His mind was racing with purpose, 
with a plan. There was no time to 
think things out deliberately, He had 
to act and act now while he was still 
Harriet’s husband and would be en¬ 
titled to share in her millions. 

Her expression showed contempt 
as he took two steps toward her. She 
didn’t see, until it was too late, that 
his purpose was not just to try his 
same old tricks, to cajole her into 
forgiveness. She didn’t realize that 
her handsome and profligate mate 
could suddenly become a mad and 
ruthless killer until his outstretched 
fingers were closing about her neck. 
Then her jaws opened wide and she 
tried desperately to scream. 

“So you’d kick me out with five 
grand, would you?” he taunted her as 
her eyes went glassy in horror. “I’m 
just a little smarter than you thought 
I was. Squawk if you can. It won’t 
do you any good. We’re all alone in 
this wing of the house, and the serv¬ 
ants couldn’t hear you even if you 
did scream. It was always your idea 
that we should have such privacy in 
our own rooms. That’s going—to 
work out—very nicely—now!” 


I T WAS minutes later when Dan- 
forth carried Harriet into her own 
bedroom. He was working coolly, 
confidently. He laid her on the floor. 
He rose, swung back a picture on the 
wall and opened the safe behind it. He 
pulled out three jewel cases and some 
papers, scattered the papers over the 
floor, them emptied the cases and 
threw them down. Then he dropped 
some rings and brooches in his pocket. 

He knelt by Harriet’s side, and put 
a necklace in her hand. He closed 
her fingers about it, held them with 
one hand, then pulled with the other. 
The necklace broke, and he dropped 
the long end of it into his pocket. 
He pressed Harriet’s hand tightly 
about the strand with two diamonds 
that remained in her hand. Then he 
rose and looked down at her. 

He assured himself that he must 
not overdo the act. It had to look as 
if Harriet had surprised a burglar 
at her safe—no more. No overturned 
chairs, no dramatic set-up that would 
make the police suspicious when they 
surveyed the scene. 

Even if the police were suspicious 
—what could they prove? Harriet 
had made her decision alone. She 
didn’t have any close friends that she 
would have confided in. He was sure 
of that. 

They wouldn’t even be able to piu 
a motive on him. The chances were a 
hundred to one that Harriet hadn’t 
told a soul that she was considering a 
divorce. Hadn’t she just told him 
that her infatuation for him had dis¬ 
appeared as suddenly as it had begun. 

At last he had the scene arranged 
to his satisfaction. He had wiped his 
fingermarks from the wall safe, 
raised Harriet and put the prints of 
her right hand on the safe. The 
police might reason that the burglar 
had forced her to open the safe before 
he had killed her. Everything looked 
all right to Danforth now. 

Then he saw the letter on her dress¬ 
ing table. It was sealed, addressed 
to a Mrs. Henry Cauldon, in Pitts- 
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burgh. That was Harriet’s sister. He 
hastily tore the letter open and read 
it, his lips moving: 

Dear Clara: 

It’s all over now. I have come to see 
Sterling as you do. Almost overnight, I 
have come to despise him. I realize that he 
has never cared for anything but my money. 
He has thrown away hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and now all I want to do is to 
get rid of him as quietly and quickly as 
possible. I shall divorce him at once. 

I am not telling anyone but you of this 
decision at the present time. 

Danforth gasped in relief as he 
read those words. His guess that 
Harriet would not have confided in 
anyone was correct. There would be 
only this letter to her sister—and this 
letter would never be mailed. Dan¬ 
forth read on, but after a few words 
his eyes widened in alarm. 

I want to get my divorce as quietly as 
possible, with a minimum of publicity. So I 
have consulted James Haston, my attorney. 
I have had him draw up a paper for me 
which I will ask Sterling to sign in the 
morning. Sterling will get five thousand dol¬ 
lars if he signs, nothing if he refuses. I am 
quite sure he will accept the five thousand 
when he realizes that I can divorce him 
without paying him a penny if I choose to 
do so. I will write you again as soon as the 
matter is fully settled. 

Harriet. 

Danforth’s expression was bitter 
as he slowly crushed that sheet of 
paper in his fist. Harriet had con¬ 
sulted her attorney, James Haston, 
who could furnish the police with the 
motive—and it was the best kind of 
motive. 

There was only one answer to that. 
Haston must be silenced. Danforth 
couldn’t take any chances now. He 
had taken the irretraceable step. His 
wife was dead on the floor there, and 
he’d go to the chair for her murder 
if he didn’t play the game on through, 
no matter what risks he had to take. 

Danforth looked the room over 
very carefully before he left. He re¬ 
turned to his own room, burned the 
letter in his fireplace, and then 
dressed quickly. He would leave the 


house by a door on the east and no 
one would be able to swear at what 
time he had gone. His story, of 
course, would be that he had left 
early, an hour earlier than the time 
at which a medical examiner would 
estimate the time of Harriet’s death. 

Danforth had some acquaintance 
with James Haston. As Harriet’s 
husband he had had to sign papers 
with her several times. He knew that 
Haston was a bachelor and lived alone 
in an apartment. Danforth looked at 
the phone directory, and found Has- 
ton’s residence listed at 738 Cowper 
Place. 

CHAPTER II 
Double in Death 

fe ^T WAS nine o’clock when 
|| Danforth sneaked from 
ii the house. Once he was 
outside, there was no 
^ chance of anyone in the 
<g house seeing him in the 
darkness. He walked sev¬ 
eral blocks, then dropped in a drug 
store, and called the number listed at 
738 Cowper Place. The operator in¬ 
formed him that Haston lived in 
Apartment C on the fifth floor. 

Danforth left the drug store and 
took a taxi to the Hotel Stentham, 
went into the bar and had one quick 
drink. Then he walked out and 
climbed into another taxi. He kept 
the brim of his hat pulled well down 
so the hacker couldn’t see his face. 
He stopped ten blocks from Cowper 
Place, and covered the remaining dis¬ 
tance on foot. 

Using the service entrance and 
stairs, he reached the fifth floor with¬ 
out being observed. Without hesita¬ 
tion he rang at the door of Apart¬ 
ment C, and when the door opened, 
he recognized the slender figure and 
narrow face of the lawyer. He pushed 
right on in, closing the door behind 
him. 

“Good evening, Haston," he said 
briskly. “You remember me? I’m 
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Sterling Danforth. My wife in¬ 
formed me this evening that she 
wanted a divorce. It was a complete 
shock to me. But when I saw that 
she was in earnest about it, and that 
I would not be able to change her 
mind, I agreed to the divorce. 

“I would not for a moment stand in 
her way, and to make things easier 
for her, I decided to leave the house 
at once. She told me that she had 
consulted you, that she would like to 
have me get in touch with you. I’i^i 
not one to put things off. It’s an un¬ 
pleasant business and the sooner we 
get it over with the best for all con¬ 
cerned.” 

“You’re taking the sensible view 
of it, Danforth,” the attorney agreed. 
“Yes, your wife consulted me this af¬ 
ternoon. Frankly, she wasn’t just 
sure how you would take her deci¬ 
sion. If you’ll just come into my 
study I’ll explain further.” 

Danforth followed him through the 
living room and into the study that 
led off the rear hall. Haston seated 
himself at a desk and Danforth 
dropped into a chair at the side of the 
desk. 

“You agreed,” Haston asked a bit 
uncomfortably, “to the—er—settle¬ 
ment that your wife offered you?” 

“Of course,” Danforth replied. 
“Five thousand dollars. I wouldn’t 
take a cent of her money if I didn’t 
need it. That five thousand will en¬ 
able me to make a fresh start some¬ 
where.” 

Haston reached into the briefcase 
that lay on the desk and removed a 
sheet of foolscap. “This is the agree¬ 
ment that I drew up for you to sign, 
Danforth. By it, in consideration of 
the sum of five thousand dollars, you 
agree to surrender any claim you 
might have against your wife, Har¬ 
riet. The divorce, of course, is not 
mentioned. But it is understood that 
you are not to contest the action that 
I will bring for your wife. 

“On the other hand, we will make 
the grounds for divorce as reasonable 


as possible. If that is satisfactory to 
you, you can sign this paper and the 
five thousand will be paid to you as 
soon as the bank opens in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

“I’ll sign it,” Danforth said quickly. 
“But would you mind reading it to me 
first? I don’t have my glasses with 
me.” 

The lawyer nodded and lifted the 
paper. Danforth stood up, moved 
around with the apparent purpose of 
looking over Haston’s shoulder. But 
Danforth didn’t even hear the words 
as the legal phraseology rolled off the 
attorney’s tongue. 

Danforth’s hand was coming out of 
the right pocket of his coat and there 
was a bronze paper weight in his 
hand. Again his eyes flamed with the 
rage of the ruthless killer as he 
lifted the weight. He brought it down 
on Haston’s head. He struck again 
and again. . . . 

Danforth was breathing heavily 
when he stepped back a minute later 
and surveyed the result of the attack. 
Haston’s body had slipped from the 
chair and fallen to the floor. 

Danforth wasted no time. He 
picked up the paper that Haston had 
dropped. He searched the briefcase 
to make sure that there was not a 
copy of the agreement in it. He 
glanced through the drawers of the 
desk. There was nothing else here, 
but in Haston’s office there would be 
at least one copy of the agreement in 
the files. 

D ANFORTH knew, in that instant, 
that he had one more murder to 
commit. Haston had no partner. His 
practice was confined to a handful 
of wealthy clients. But Haston hadn’t 
typed that agreement himself. He 
had dictated it to his secretary. That 
secretary would remember what she 
had written. As long as she lived she 
could point an accusing finger at Dan¬ 
forth, supply the police with the mo¬ 
tive for the murder of not only Har¬ 
riet, but for the lawyer as well. 
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There was no alternative, no choice. 
That secretary must die and die 
quickly. Danforth’s brain was racing 
again, planning each step that had to 
be taken. This, he was quite sure, 
must be the last step; the last mur¬ 
der and he dare not overlook the 
smallest detail in its commission. He 
searched Haston, took his keys. 

The brim of his hat was down over 
his face again when he left Haston’s 
apartment. With hunched shoulders 
he edged swiftly along the corridor. 
He was breathing hard when he went 
down the service stairs. 

Not until he had reached the street 
and walked half a block did he relax. 
Then a grim smile twisted his lips. 
Suspect what they might, they’d 
never be able to prove that it was his 
hand that had struck down Harriet 
and Haston. These were tw'o perfect 
jobs. He’d be even more careful with 
the last one because he would have 
more time to plan. 

Twenty minutes later, Danforth 
climbed the stairs to the seventh floor 
of the Marquand Building. There was 
no sound in the corridor as he stopped 
before the door of Haston’s offices. 
Using Haston's keys he was inside in 
less than a minute. He didn’t turn 
on a light. Considerable light came 
through from the corridor and he had 
a box of matches in his pocket. 

First he stopped at the secretary’s 
desk. He grunted as he found a let¬ 
ter that the secretary had left in her 
desk. It was addressed to Miss Edna 
Wales at 2229 Pine Street. He glanced 
through it. It was from an aunt of 
the secretary and its contents left no 
doubt that Edna Wales was Haston’s 
secretary. 

Next Danforth went to the files. 
Quickly he found the Harriet Dan¬ 
forth file. He found three copies of 
that agreement and some notes in 
longhand that Haston had jotted 
down. He thrust them in his pocket. 
That, he was quite convinced, dis¬ 
posed of all the documentary evidence 
that Harriet Danforth had ever con¬ 


sidered divorcing her husband. There 
only remained Miss Edna Wales, sec¬ 
retary. 

But Danforth wasn’t quite through 
in the office yet. He glanced through 
file after file, examining correspon¬ 
dence. At last he discovered a letter 
that brought a triumphant smile to 
his lips. Some client of Haston had 
written him a pretty hot letter. He 
had practically charged Haston with 
cheating him. Danforth tucked that 
file under his coat. Since that file 
listed under the name of Vantin was 
going to be missing, he didn’t bother 
to pick up burnt matches. 

He left the office with caution, but 
the building was practically deserted 
at this hour and he didn’t meet a soul. 
Danforth was very sure that up to 
the present moment he hadn’t made 
a miscue in this night of murder. 

But that very fact made his heart 
begin to thump a little as he ap¬ 
proached the modest apartment house 
at 2229 Pine Street. Would his luck 
hold out? Would he be able to enter 
and leave another building without 
being even glanced at by some nosey 
person who might remember his face 
—or even his figure and the way he 
was dressed? 

He set his teeth together in deter¬ 
mination. He had to take the risks 
no matter what they were. Edna 
Wales had typed that agreement. She 
was the only living person who could 
testify that Harriet Danforth was 
not still blindly in love with her hus¬ 
band. 

He walked slowly past the build¬ 
ing, made sure no one was loitering 
in the small foyer. He glanced at the 
mail boxes to get the apartment num¬ 
ber. Then he went on in and swiftly 
mounted the rather narrow stairs to 
the third floor. He moved down the 
hall, stopped before a door, and 
punched the button at the right. 

H E WAITED nervously for more 
than a minute. But he managed 
an easy smile as the door opened. He 
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had that Vantin file under his arm, 
and he eased forward a little as he 
bowed. 

“You are Miss Edna Wales, are 
you not?" he asked. 

She nodded and said “Yes.” 

“You are the secretary of my 
friend, Attorney James Haston?” 

“I am,” she admitted. There was 
no sign of recognition in her eyes. 

“I am urgently in need of a secre¬ 
tary, Miss Wales,” he told her as he 
managed to take another step for¬ 
ward and close the door. “I must 
have a secretary at once—tonight. 
Mr. Haston told me about you, told 
me that you might know of an expert 
legal stenographer who is not em¬ 
ployed at the moment. It is of such 
importance that I decided to drop by 
and see you personally.” 

Edna Wales’ eyes brightened a lit¬ 
tle. 

“I think I can recommend a secre¬ 
tary,” she said. “It just happens that 
a girl I know quite well is looking for 
a position. Her name is Gladys Hill¬ 
man. If you wish I’ll call her.” 

“Just give me her address and I'll 
see her in person,” Danforth said. 
“Here is a pencil. Write it on the 
back of this file.” 

She took the pencil in her hand, 
then the file. She bent her head. . . . 

It was a knife that flashed this 
time. Danforth had his arm over her 
mouth before she could move and he 
sank the knife into her back with the 
other hand. The scream that she 
might have uttered dwindled to a 
gurgle, then a great sigh. Finally, he 
lowered her to the floor and she lay 
still. He dropped the file by her side. 

He sniffed, seeming to smell a 
pungent odor. Finally, he located it 
—it came from a cloth that she had 
about her neck. She must have had 
a sore throat and been using turpen¬ 
tine on it. 

Danforth turned back to the door. 
There was only danger in lingering 
here, and he wasn’t interested in 
looking over the small apartment. 


He opened the door and listened 
for a moment. Then he went back 
through the hall and down the stairs. 
He was elated when he walked away 
from the building. Brains and luck 
were an unbeatable combination. He 
congratulated himself — it wasn’t 
every man who was smart enough 
to commit three murders without 
making a slip. 

T EN minutes later he stood in a 
doorway and made a final men¬ 
tal check. He was absolutely sure he 
hadn't left a clue anywhere—not so 
much as a single fingerprint. The 
murder weapons were safely disposed 
of. He had destroyed every trace of 
evidence that might point to a mo¬ 
tive for the murder of his wife. And 
that Vantin file that he had left with 
the Wales girl was a red herring that 
would give the cops a headache. 

All he had to do now was firmly 
deny that there had ever been any 
rift between himself and Harriet. 
Since Harriet had always given him 
all the money he wanted, there would 
seem to be no reason why he should 
want to kill her. 

Danforth considered his next move. 
The answer was easy. He’d go right 
on and spend the evening as he had 
planned in the first place. He had 
worked very fast. There was hardly 
more than an hour that he wouldn’t 
be able to account for if he lied about 
the time a little, and they couldn’t 
possibly check him on that. 

He had drinks at two bars in rapid 
succession, then went to the Tower 
Club. He was a regular there and 
immediately found a seat with a cou¬ 
ple of friends. Two more drinks and 
he was thoroughly relaxed, ready for 
whatever might come. But he rea¬ 
soned that none of the bodies would 
be found until morning. Even then, 
he might finally have to go in and 
“discover” the body of his wife on 
the floor of her bedroom. 

After all, he reflected, murder was 
a simple thing for a man with iron 
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nerves; a man who could coolly con¬ 
sider each step that he had to make. 
He laughed and joked with his 
friends. In another hour the club 
was crowded. He began to wonder 
what hour it would be best for him 
to leave and go home. About three, 
he decided, would be right. Not too 
early. Not too late. 

B UT the decision was taken away 
from him. It was only a little 
past midnight when a heavy-shoul¬ 
dered man with the firm, clean-shaven 
chin appeared at his table. He took 
a chair without invitation. 

“You’re Sterling Danforth?” 
“That’s right,” Danforth said with 
a broad smile. 

“I have some unpleasant news for 
you, Mr. Danforth.” The voice was a 
good, even baritone. “I am Lieu¬ 
tenant of Detectives Ragan.” 
Danforth’s face sobered. 

“What’s the trouble, Lieutenant?” 
he asked. 

“There appears to have been a bur¬ 
glary at your house tonight, Mr. Dan¬ 
forth. Your wife must have sur¬ 
prised the burglar. At any rate—” 
“You don’t mean that she was 
hurt?” Danforth broke in, his voice 
tense with anxiety. 

“Yes, she was hurt.” Ragan 
nodded. “I think you’d better come 
with me, Mr. Danforth. Your wife 
is dead. She was murdered.” 

“Murdered! No!” Danforth came 
to his feet, shuddered, then walked 
unsteadily away beside the detective. 

But Danforth was very careful not 
to overplay his role of the stricken 
husband. When they reached the bed¬ 
room where his wife lay, he clenched 
his fists as he looked down at her. 
His face twitched with just the right 
degree of smothered grief as he knelt 
beside her and gently touched her 
hair. Lieutenant Ragan watched 
closely—and got none of the answers 
for his pains. 

“When did it happen?” Danforth 
asked thickly after a moment. 


“Around nine o’clock, the medical 
examiner said. You saw her tonight 
before you left the house?” 

“Yes. I told her I thought I’d go 
out for the evening and asked her if 
she wanted to go along. She said she 
hacta slight headache and would stays 
at home. That was here—in her bed¬ 
room. Between seven-thirty and 
eight, I’d guess. I went back to my 
room and dressed. I must have left 
the house around eight-thirty or a 
quarter to nine. 

“I dropped in the Hotel Stentham 
bar and had a couple of drinks. I 
didn’t see anyone there I knew so I 
went on to Stubby’s place. Later I 
was in Tony Blaine’s place for fifteen 
minutes or so. Then I walked on up 
to the Tower Club where I ran into 
Minton and Alcorn. I was with them 
when you came into the club. Natu¬ 
rally I hadn’t called back home in the 
meantime. Who found her?” 

“A maid. There was a phone call 
for your wife. The maid came up to 
the room to find out why your wife 
didn’t answer. She found her here on 
the floor. Do you know what was in 
the wall safe, Mr. Danforth?” 

“I know what was generally in it. 
Two necklaces, some brooches, and 
some rings. I used it occasionally my¬ 
self when I had more cash than I 
wanted to carry around. But mainly 
my wife used it for the jewelry she 
wore regularly. She kept her more 
valuable pieces in a box at the vaults 
downtown and got them out when she 
wanted to wear them. Just how, Lieu¬ 
tenant—was she—” Danforth stam¬ 
mered as he looked at his wife. 

“There’s little doubt that she was 
strangled, Mr. Danforth. We’ll want 
to make a more thorough examina¬ 
tion later. We didn’t want to move 
her until we talked to you. Didn’t 
want to overlook a possible clue that 
you might furnish.” 

Danforth shook his head miserably. 

“We’re careless about locking 
doors,” he said. “Someone may have 
been watching when I left the house 
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and may have entered after I left. I 
don’t remember whether I locked that 
east door or not.” 

“It was unlocked when we exam¬ 
ined it,” Ragan told him. 

When, an hour later, Sterling Dan- 
forth retired to his own bedroom, he 
was well satisfied. Lieutenant Ragan 
hadn’t hinted that he was suspicious 
in any way. He hadn’t asked a single 
sharp question. But Danforth knew 
that Ragan would ask some sharp 
questions later—after the bodies of 
the lawyer and the secretary had 
been found. Yes, Ragan would be 
very suspicious. But what could he 
do about it? 

CHAPTER III 
Blackmail on the Menu 

S ANFORTH remained in 
the house alone all the 
next day. It was not un¬ 
til late afternoon that 
Lieutenant Ragan ap¬ 
peared again. He spoke 
almost apologetically. 

"I am sorry that I am unable to 
report any positive findings,” he said. 
“We have not been able to make an 
arrest. If a burglar murdered your 
wife, we have no lead that we can 
follow. The murders of two other 
persons, James Haston, an attorney, 
and Edna Wales, his secretary, may 
or may not have any connection. It 
does seem a little strange that all 
these three deaths should have oc¬ 
curred practically within an hour.” 

“I knew Haston slightly,” Danforth 
admitted boldly. “I've been in his of¬ 
fice a few times. He represented my 
wife.” 

“We know that,” Ragan said dryly. 
“So we have to consider the possibil¬ 
ity that his murder and his secre¬ 
tary’s murder may be tied in with the 
murder of your wife. I’ll frankly ad¬ 
mit that the murders themselves were 
well executed. The killer left hardly 
a clue." 

“Then you have no leads?” 


“The killer went through Haston’s 
files at his office,” Ragan frowned. 
“He took certain papers concerning 
an Edward Vantin from the files. The 
Vantin papers were found beside the 
body of Edna Wales. Vantin had a 
little trouble with Haston some time 
ago. Vantin denies that he has seen 
Haston for more than a year. Claims 
he didn’t even know Edna Wales. We 
can’t prove that he is lying.” 

Ragan paused and frowned just a 
little. “I’m going to be frank with 
you, Danforth,” he resumed. “As a 
matter of routine we have to consider 
you as a suspect in the case. I’m not 
going to bluff though, to pretend that 
we have found any real evidence 
against you. You will, of course, in¬ 
herit a considerable fortune from 
your wife.” 

“That’s true, Lieutenant,” Dan¬ 
forth replied as frankly. “And I re¬ 
alize, that until the actual murderer 
of my wife is found, that some sus¬ 
picion is bound to fall on me. But 
there is no reason in the world why 
I should have killed my wife. Money? 
Why, I had all the money any man 
could ask for. Harriet authorized me 
to write checks without limit. Only 
last week I cashed a check for five 
thousand dollars.” 

“I know that,” Ragan conceded. 
“Bank records show that your wife 
allowed you to spend money as you 
pleased. And that you spent a lot of 
it.” 

“Yes, I did. Never once did she 
make any objection. There’s no doubt 
in my mind that she would have given 
me a million in cash if I had asked for 
it.” 

“Her friends bear you out in that,” 
Ragan nodded. “They say she was 
wild about you. That she petted and 
pampered you, catered to your every 
whim.” 

“She loved me,” Danforth said sim¬ 
ply. “And I loved her. There was a 
perfect understanding between us. 
We never had a harsh word in our 
whole married life. But in spite of 
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all that,” his tone grew a little bitter, 
“I know how people jump at conclu¬ 
sions, know that many people will 
say that I—” 

Danforth didn’t say the words. He 
gestured his disgust. Then he said: 
“There is only one way that such peo¬ 
ple can be silenced. The murderer of 
my wife must be found and brought 
to justice.” 

“Right,” Ragan agreed. “I’ll admit 
that right now, Danforth, I am a 
badly baffled detective. I am quite 
sure that I have evidence of murder 
right here in my hand.” 

Danforth stared at the red envelope 
that Ragan held up. It was about a 
foot square. There was something in 
it. Possibly a sheaf of papers, pos¬ 
sibly a small book. Ragan made no 
motion to remove the contents of that 
red envelope. Instead he turned and 
moved toward the door. 

“Yes, I’m quite sure that I have the 
evidence here that will solve all three 
of these murders,” he flung back over 
his shoulder. “The trouble is—it looks 
right now as though it’s going to take 
an Egyptologist to decipher it.” 

Ragan went on out. Danforth 
stared after him, his mouth open, his 
eyes worried. What was in that en¬ 
velope? What could be in that en¬ 
velope ! 

T HE funeral was over and two more 
days passed. Danforth hadn’t seen 
or heard from Ragan. His first alarm 
had quieted. The truth was that 
Ragan was wholly stymied. That red 
envelope had been a bluff. Ragan was 
trying to use psychology. Ragan 
shrewdly reasoned that Danforth 
might have made a slip somewhere 
and that the sight of that phony en¬ 
velope might send him out in an ef¬ 
fort to correct it. Undoubtedly, Ra¬ 
gan had had men watching Danforth 
to see if the little scheme would work. 

But Danforth wasn’t falling for 
any bluffs. Now he was serenely con¬ 
fident that they could never pin a 
thing on him. He was going to play 


it right, act the role of a bereaved 
husband. No parties, no night clubs 
—until Harriet’s estate was settled 
and the widower’s one-third of her 
millions safely transferred to Dan- 
forth’s name. Then—a lifetime of 
pleasure and idleness without the 
annoyance of a homely and stupid 
wife. Everything would work out 
just right. 

It was a week after the funeral 
when Sterling Danforth dropped in 
at a quiet restaurant, took a secluded 
table in a corner, and ordered his 
lunch. He was just starting to eat 
when he raised his head and looked 
into the face of the girl who was slip¬ 
ping into the chair opposite him. 

The girl was a brunette. She was 
good looking except for a certain 
sharpness in her features. Her gray 
suit was neat but showed signs of 
wear. Her alert eyes were gray and 
steady. 

“How do you do, Mr. Danforth,” 
she said politely. 

He frowned, stiffened a little. 

“I don’t believe I remember you,” 
he said. 

“Naturally you don’t. You’ve never 
seen me before, Mr. Danforth.” 

“What do you want?” he asked 
abruptly. 

"A loan, Mr. Danforth. A loan of 
five thousand dollars.” 

His frown deepened and he turned 
his eyes as though to look for a 
waiter. 

“I wouldn’t call a waiter if I were 
you, Mr. Danforth,” she said, her 
eyes hardening. "If you do, I might 
call Lieutenant Ragan.” 

He stared at her uncertainly. 

“Why should you be asking me for 
a loan?” he demanded. “I don’t even 
know you. Who are you?” 

“My name is Gladys Hillman,” she 
said. 

Gladys Hillman. That name struck 
a chord in his memory. He had heard 
it somewhere, he was quite sure. 

"Of course you don’t know me,” 
she went on quickly. “But if you’re 
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smart you’ll listen to what I have to 
say. You may be very glad to lend 
me five thousand dollars when you 
learn the truth. I am a legal stenog¬ 
rapher. I was a friend of Edna 
Wales." 

Danforth suppressed a start. He 
remembered now! Gladys Hillman! 
That was the name of the girl that 
Edna Wales had recommended to him 
as a secretary when he had used the 
subterfuge to get in position to drive 
the knife into her back. But Edna 
had never had an opportunity to call 
Gladys Hillman. Gladys couldn’t pos¬ 
sibly know anything. 

“Edna Wales?" he repeated. “What 
of it? I didn’t know' Edna Wales.” 

Her gray eyes went steely. 

“You didn’t have to know her—to 
kill her,” she said in a low voice. 

“You must be crazy,” he snapped. 

“I’m not crazy,” she denied. “And 
if you’re smart you’ll listen to me un¬ 
til I am through. I’m the one person 
in the world that knows the truth. 
You must have acted very quickly 
when you got into Edna’s apartment. 
You didn’t give her a chance to talk. 
Otherwise you’d have known that I 
substituted for her that day. 

“She had a sore throat, was threat¬ 
ened w'ith flu. She called me that 
morning. She knew I w r as out of work 
and she asked me to take her place 
for the day. I did. I took James Has- 
ton’s dictation that day, while Edna 
stayed in her apartment and nursed 
her sore throat. It’s a good thing for 
you I did. Some other girl might not 
have been as reasonable as I am.” 

Danforth had to fight to conceal his 
consternation. Now r he recalled the 
odor of turpentine, the cloth that had 
been tied about Edna Wales’ neck. 
He saw his mistake now, but he was 
not going to make another equally 
foolish one. 

“I haven’t the least idea what 
you’re driving at,” he said coolly. 

“The notebook, you fool,” she said. 
“You went to the trouble of taking 
the copies from the files, but you for¬ 


got the stenographic notebook. 
Edna’s notebook that I wrote in that 
day. 

“Lieutenant Ragan grabbed that 
notebook the first thing, and he’s been 
moving heaven and earth to get some¬ 
body to read the notes. Most people 
think that one stenographer can read 
another one’s notes. But that’s not 
true. Every steno develops a style of 
her own. The stuff that most of them 
wind up with looks nothing like the 
fine examples in the books. 

“That’s a break for you, Danforth. 
Ragan can’t get anyone that can read 
my shorthand notes. Nobody else on 
earth can transcribe the hieroglyphics 
I use.” 

S TERLING DANFORTH sat rigid, 
his usually calculating mind in a 
turmoil. It was plain enough now. 
Ragan hadn’t been bluffing about that 
red envelope. He had had that note¬ 
book in it, the notebook that was sup¬ 
posed to contain the shorthand notes 
of Edna Wales for the day of the 
murder. 

But here before him was the girl 
who had actually taken the dictation. 
This girl had him! He wouldn’t dare 
challenge her to go to Ragan. Even 
if she didn’t remember exactly what 
she had written that day, she could 
read her own notes and expose the 
truth—and that would send him to 
the chair. 

“Relax, Danforth,” Gladys Hill¬ 
man whispered. “Take it easy. You 
don’t have to admit a thing to me. 
All I ask is that you lend me five 
thousand dollars. Your wife, Haston, 
and Edna Wales are dead now. Noth¬ 
ing I can do will bring them back. The 
only problem I had was whether to 
turn you over to the police, or col¬ 
lect some easy money myself. Well, 
I’ve been poor all my life. Why 
shouldn’t I have some of the—the 
proceeds? You won’t even miss what 
you lend me. Is it a deal?” 

She was smiling a little—but there 
was a threat in those last words. 
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Danforth recovered his poise. 

“I’ll lend you five thousand,” he 
said. “I certainly don’t admit a word 
of what you say. But publicity at this 
time would be very bad. I’m a sus¬ 
pect—no matter how innocent I ac¬ 
tually am. So I’ll lend you the money. 
However, I can’t get it just now. 
You’ll have—” 

“That’s okay,” she interrupted. “I 
know the estate hasn’t been turned 
over to you yet. I can wait till you 
get your hands on some of that money. 
At least they’ll give you a big allow¬ 
ance out of it in a few days.” 

“Yes. I think I can get it for you in 
about a week. Shall I deliver it?” 

“You leave that to me,” she said 
crisply. “I’ll get in touch with you. 
I’ll meet you somewhere and you can 
hand me the money. No one will be a 
bit the wiser.” 

She rose from the chair and walked 
rapidly away. He watched her until 
she had gone out the entrance. Then 
his face darkened. Rage swept over 
him. 

He was sure of only one thing. He 
would have to commit one more mur¬ 
der. That girl, Gladys Hillman, must 
die. He could never take another easy 
breath as long as she lived. 

That first five thousand would be 
only a starter. She’d soon learn how 
easy it was to spend easy money— 
and how easy it was to get it She’d 
b' back asking for ten, twenty thou¬ 
sand, more and more all the time. 
She’d be a far worse millstone than 
Harriet had been. If she ever became 
angry with him, if he displeased her 
in any way, she might tell Ragan the 
truth. 

Then there was the chance that 
Ragan might find out that she had 
worked for James Haston that day. 
If Ragan found that out, he’d break 
her and get the truth out of her. 

So he, Sterling Danforth, would 
have to take the risk of committing 
murder one more time. The risk was 
preferable to the constant danger he 
would have to face if Gladys Hillman 


lived. He’d have ample time to plan 
carefully and to reduce the risk to a 
minimum. 

He wasted no time. After he had 
made the motions of eating his lunch 
he hurried from the restaurant. He 
consulted a phone directory and 
found that Gladys Hillman was not 
listed. But he found her name in the 
city directory. Her address was listed 
as 4387 Linton Street. First he had 
to check to see that she still lived 
there. He didn’t dare walk past the 
building and see if her name was on 
a mail box. If she saw him, she’d 
know what was in his mind. She was 
afraid of him already. So afraid that 
she was going to make him hand her 
the money in a public place. 

CHAPTER IV 
“A Fourth Must Die” 

A Hr*HE next night Danforth 
first made sure that no 
jraKreLl one was following him. 
% ' J^Efl Then he went to Linton 
Street and took his post 
NyJi a dark doorway across 
the street from 4387. He 
was in luck. He’d waited hardly more 
than thirty minutes when he saw 
Gladys Hillman emerging from the 
building across the street. She turned 
to her right and walked on. Dan¬ 
forth waited until she had gone al¬ 
most a block, then followed her. She 
went four blocks, then entered a 
movie theater. 

Danforth retraced his steps to 4387 
Linton Street. He stopped and looked 
at the mail boxes. Gladys Hillman’s 
apartment was on the third, the top 
floor. He walked down a narrow 
court, looked up at the rear of the 
building. There was a fire-escape at 
each side of the rear wall. 

Danforth fingered the steel chisel 
in his pocket. Why wait? The girl 
would spend at least two hours in that 
movie. Why wait if he could act now? 

He went around to the front of the 
building, entered it, climbed the stairs 
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to the third floor. He walked down 
the hall to the last door on the right. 
The name-card in the holder read: 
“Gladys Hillman.” There was no other 
name, so he was sure she lived alone. 
But to be doubly sure, he punched 
the button on the side of the door. He 
could hear the buzzer sounding inside 
—but no one came to answer the ring. 

The stairs that led to the roof were 
just to his left. He went up, opened 
the door that led into the small pent 
house. He unhooked another door and 
stepped out on the roof. He felt his 
way to the edge of the roof and looked 
down. The top landing of the fire-es¬ 
cape was just below the rear window, 
and that window opened into Gladys 
Hillman’s rooms. There was a short 
drop to that landing. 

There was a maze of clotheslines 
behind him, and it took him only 
about five minutes to find heavy cord 
of sufficient length. He doubled it, 
took his chisel and cut out some of 
the mortar between two bricks in the 
coping. He tied a big knot in one end 
of the cord so it would anchor it on 
the roof end. Even if the cord failed 
to hold he wouldn’t have too great a 
fall. 

But the cord held and he slid down 
to the landing without a sound. He 
slipped the thin edge of his chisel 
under the window. It wasn’t even 
locked and came up easily. He 
stepped into the room, took a flash¬ 
light from his pocket, used it briefly, 
and saw that he was in a small 
kitchen. 

He lowered the window behind him, 
and went on through the apartment. 
There were two small rooms and a 
bath. 

Now all he had to do was wait. It 
would be easy to do it when the time 
came. He’d flatten himself against the 
wall a yard or so from the door. He’d 
wait until she had closed the door and 
turned on the light. Then he’d leap 
before she had time to cry out. 

He got a chair and sat down near 
the wall. The minutes dragged by 


interminably. He frequently used his 
flashlight and looked at his watch. 
She had been gone nearly two hours 
when he thought he heard a sound. 
He listened. He couldn’t be sure but 
it sounded as if it came from the 
kitchen. 

He went swiftly to investigate. But 
he found nothing. He looked out the 
kitchen window. There was no shad¬ 
ow on the fire-escape. Just a creaking 
noise in an old building he decided, 
and turned back to the living room. 
He stepped into the living room—and 
the lights flashed on. 

G LADYS HILLMAN stood just in¬ 
side the door. There was a gun in 
her hand and she held it very steadily 
at Danforth’s chest. 

“Drop the chisel!” she ordered. 
“Drop it, Danforth. I’ll shoot in an 
instant if you don’t.” 

Danforth dropped the chisel, 
watched the muzzle of that gun. 

“It was fortunate I knew you were 
a cold-blooded killer, Danforth,” she 
said. “I had a hunch that you would 
not play it straight with me, that 
you would choose a cheaper and safer 
way out. With me dead you’d be ab¬ 
solutely in the clear, wouldn’t you? 
What I ought to do is to call the police 
and tell them the truth.” 

"You’ve got me all wrong,” he pro¬ 
tested. “I came here because I had 
to talk to you.” 

“‘About what?” 

“About marriage, Gladys. I knew 
you’d want money, so I saw that the 
safest thing for both of us to do was 
to marry. A legal point, you see. Then 
neither of us could testify against the 
other, no matter what happened. I 
thought we could be married at once 
—and keep it secret.” 

“Were you going to use that chisel 
for an engagement ring?” she asked 
with sarcasm. 

“I didn’t have a key to get in your 
apartment,” he said blandly. “So I 
had to use the chisel to get in. I didn’t 
know when you’d call me again, and 1 
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wanted to speak to you about mar¬ 
riage at once.” 

“I'm honored,” she said. “It’s the 
first proposal I’ve ever had from a 
three-time killer. I’ve got just one 
objection. I’m afraid if I married you 
I’d quickly become Number Four. You 
strangled your first wife. I wonder 
how you'd dispose of me.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” his mask of 
innocence slipped away. "Harriet de¬ 
served that fata Circumstances made 
it unavoidable.” 

“You got Edna Wales with a knife.” 

“That was unfortunate. However, 
I had to protect myself.” 

“You’ve got murder on the brain, 
Danforth,” she said in a cold voice. 
“You came here tonight to save your¬ 
self again.” 

Danforth was becoming worried. 
His carefully laid plan was not suc¬ 
ceeding. He would have to buy her 
off—for a while, anyway. 

“This whole discussion is most dis¬ 
tasteful,” he said. “If you so wish it, 
you will have all the fine clothes and 
the best of everything. In fact, if 
you have any silly notions as to my 
intentions, you can employ a body¬ 
guard. If I were you, I’d think it 
over.” 

“All right, Danforth.” She smiled 
grimly. “I’ll let you know.” 

D ANFORTH took a step toward 
the door. The door opened, and 
Lieutenant Ragan moved in. Dan¬ 
forth turned, bolted for the kitchen, 
and through the door. But he came 
back in a few seconds, with two detec¬ 
tives holding him by the arms. 

“Well, Danforth,” Ragan said. “I 
nailed you on that notebook after all.” 

“Take your hands off me. Why I 
don’t know what you’re talking about 
and I don’t know anything about a 
notebook.” 


“You’re wasting your breath,” Ra¬ 
gan told him. “We had these rooms 
wired. And Gladys Hillman has been 
working with us. I knew you had 
murdered your wife, James Haston, 
and Edna Wales. But I couldn’t find 
a bit of proof. Except this notebook 
that you overlooked in Haston’s office. 
I thought I had you cinched with it, 
until I found out that Edna Wales 
wrote shorthand notes that no one 
else could read. 

“I was up against a stone wall. 
Then I remembered that I had found 
cold medicine in Edna’s rooms—and 
that she had had a rag tied about her 
neck that was soaked with turpen¬ 
tine. I reasoned that you must have 
seen that rag and smelled the tur¬ 
pentine. So you might fall for a story 
that Edna hadn’t worked that day. 

“I inquired around, found out that 
Miss Hillman was Edna’s best friend. 
I put it up to her. She agreed to play 
the part and approach you as a black¬ 
mailer. I came up and flashed that 
red envelope with the stenographic 
notebook in it on you. That was the 
build-up. I knew it would worry you, 
that the red envelope would be in the 
back of your mind. So when Gladys 
sprung it on you, you fell for it. You 
didn’t dare turn her down.” 

A T LAST Danforth was completely 
beaten. He hung in the detec¬ 
tive's arms, in a state of collapse. 

Lieutenant Ragan turned to Gladys. 
“You’re a brave girl, Miss Hillman,” 
he said. “It took some nerve for you 
to walk in here and face this killer 
so we could get some admissions 
down in black and white.” 

“Not much nerve, Lieutenant,” she 
replied. “Every time I started to get 
shaky, all I had to do was think of 
what he did to poor Edna Wales— 
my best friend.” 





FREIGHT TROUBLE 

By L. K. FRANK 

A private detective takes a vacation—and finds himself 
between the eight-ball and a grim mess of roaring guns' 


S KID O’NEIL collected and 
banked his two-thousand-dollar 
fee for recovering the Vetter 
diamonds, told his stenog to hold down 
the office for a week, and then got in 
his coupe and started driving. He 
was that kind of impulsive fellow. By 
one o’clock the next morning he was 


sleepy and in strange territory, so he 
drove a few yards off the highway on 
a twisting lane and settled down for 
a snooze. 

Sometime before daylight he was 
awakened by the idling mutter of a 
truck motor on the highway, around 
the curve of the lane. He got quietly 
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out of the car and walked around the 
curve to come upon an interesting 
tableau on the pavement. 

A girl stood in the glare of the 
truck headlights holding a gun on 
the driver. To one side, headed in 
the opposite direction from the truck, 
and partly blocking the road, was a 
sedan with its engine running and a 
shadowy figure at the wheel. 

Someone was hammering at the 
back of the truck. Skid, unseen, stood 
quietly a moment, analyzing the set¬ 
up. He moved off noiselessly to an 
angle, got out his Police .38, and aim¬ 
ing carefully at the glint of the girl’s 
automatic, blasted it from her hand. 

The tableau flew apart like the au¬ 
tomatic. The girl jumped to the car, 
which leaped ahead at the same mo¬ 
ment. Skid dimly saw a man scramble 
aboard as the car roared past the rear 
end of the truck. The truck driver 
lowered his arms and sat down on the 
bumper. 

As Skid stepped into the light the 
driver said, “Mister, I never was so 
glad to see anybody. But I wish you'd 
plugged that dame.” 

“I’ll bet,” Skid answered. “Hi¬ 
jackers?” 

“Hijackers!” the driver confirmed. 
He looked approvingly at O’Neil’s 
lithe height, his carrot hair, and the 
map of Ireland that he used for a 
face. “My name is Freeman—Fred 
to you. I own this truck and one 
other. Picked up some furs on the 
route today to take to Plain City for 
cold storage. I reckon this gang was 
after ’em.” 

“Why didn’t you just bump the car 
off the road and keep rolling?” 

Freeman smiled wryly. “That’s 
what I shoulda done. I been stuck 
up before, and I oughta smelled that 
dodge of having a dame fooling with 
a spare tire in front of her headlights 
at four A. M. But you know a guy 
can’t just breeze past and leave a pair 
of gams like that alone on the road in 
the middle of the night?” 

“But she wasn’t alone, huh?” 


“Naw. I stopped and got out to— 
er—help, and two lugs come out of 
the bushes with rods, and there I was. 
I’m gettin’ tired of these hold-ups. A 
couple more and I’ll be washed out. 
Us independents have been offerin’ a 
reward, but this gang—we think it’s 
the Panelli mob, but nobody can prove 
it—goes right on. Say! D’you want 
a job?” 

Skid shook his head. “No thanks,” 
he said. “I’m a private dick, but I 
just finished a job, and I’m taking it 
easy for a while.” 

“Well, all right. But I need a 
pusher for my other bus who can take 
care of himself. My last driver poured 
too much gin in his tank. Thanks 
for getting me outa the jam.” 

“Okay,” Skid replied. “So long. 
My car is parked back here. Don’t 
stop for any more pretty legs.” 

“Say, I wouldn’t stop for a harem 
full. G’by.” 

B Y LATE afternoon of that day 
Skid was in Plain City and bored 
to death already with his holiday. So 
he hunted around the motor freight 
terminals until he found Freeman, 
who was glad to have him take a truck 
down to Riverton. 

The truck would not be loaded and 
ready to go until midnight, therefore 
he had five or six hours to grab some 
sleep. It would be an all-night trip. 

At twelve-thirty Skid’s truck was 
whining and roaring up the last hill 
of the Plain City suburbs when his 
headlights picked out a girl standing 
on the curb at the top. 

The hijackers used a girl for bait. 
He saw that this definitely was not 
the same girl from whose hand he 
had shot the gun, but he figured she 
could be another hook for the same 
gang. And, since he was pushing a 
truck for fun, he might as well get all 
the fun available. 

Grinning as he realized he was 
about to do just what he had warned 
Fred yesterday not to do, he swiftly 
raised the bullet-proof window on his 
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side of the cab, got his gun in his lap, 
and let the truck ease into the curb. 
He called to the girl through the 
other open window. 

“Funny hour for a girl to be out 
alone. What goes on?” 

“I was sleep-walking, but woke up. 
I want a ride," the girl countered. 

Skid waved a hand to acknowledge 
the repartee, and told her to hop in. 
With his gun in his left hand, but out 
of sight, he reached over and swung 
the door open. He remained alert 
while he got the truck under way 
again. Nothing happened, however, 
and when they were rolling smoothly 
Skid turned to his passenger and 
asked: 

“Where to?” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Riverton.” ’ 

“That suits me.” 

Her voice was not the voice of a 
girl one would expect to find bumming 
a ride at one o’clock in the morning. 
The light from the dash was bright 
on the cab floor, and her shoes looked 
expensive. In the darkness of the 
seat, he fingered her skirt. He knew 
little about women’s clothes, but he 
did know this outfit did not come out 
of a bargain basement. 

Prodded by the thought that it 
could have been hijacked from a 
truck, he questioned her for ten min¬ 
utes with a skill and acuteness born 
of experience in his profession. The 
tone of her evasive answers reassured 
him; if he had questioned one run¬ 
away like her, he had questioned 
twenty. She was no moll putting the 
finger on him for hijackers. 

He shrugged; he wasn’t chasing 
runaways tonight. At three A. M. he 
stopped at a truckers’ roadside stand 
for coffee and hamburgers. 

“Stay in the cab!’ he told her. 
“There may be insurance spotters in 
this joint. I’ll bring you some grub.” 

In the glare of floodlights that il¬ 
luminated the parking yard he took 
a good look at her face. It was a 
pretty face, framed in blond, wavy 


hair and with a generous, inviting 
mouth. There was something vague¬ 
ly familiar about her face, too, but at 
the moment he didn’t bother to re¬ 
call what. 

Inside, he sat at the counter and ate 
hamburgers while an extra order was 
being prepared for him to take along. 
A drunk, coming in, lurched into him 
and before he could turn around on 
the stool the drunk yelled, 

“Ya big lug, why don’t ya look 
where yer goin’!” 

Skid looked at the man and said, 
“Nuts. You’re the one who can’t 
navigate. Beat it.” 

“Oh, ya wanna make sumpin’ of it, 
huh!” the drunk roared, and swung. 

A S HE ducked, Skid thought it was 
a pretty good swing for a drunk, 
but he did not have time to think any 
more because another man came to 
the aid of the first. Skid sent a right 
to the mouth of this one and felt lips 
mash satisfyingly under his knuckles. 

He reached his left to the counter 
for a bottle of ketchup and conked 
the drunk with it. Half a dozen men 
in the joint applauded, but the 
waitress screamed and fainted, prob¬ 
ably because the ketchup on the man’s 
skull looked like blood. 

O’Neil spent ten minutes getting 
the waitress back to normal and by 
that time his two assaulters had dis¬ 
appeared. 

When he got out to the truck, the 
girl had disappeared, too. He looked 
around for her; and waited a few min¬ 
utes, but she didn’t show, so he pulled 
his truck out on the road to Riverton, 
wondering what to make of it. 

Not until daylight crept into the 
cab did he happen to spot the tiny 
gold pencil on a section of a man’s 
watch-chain, in a corner of the floor. 
The chain was broken sharply off, as 
if it had been jerked during a 
struggle. He also picked up and 
pocketed a small old-fashioned cabi¬ 
net key, with a hollow tip. 

In ! town he left the truck at the 
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terminal and looked up the boarding 
house that Fred had mentioned. A 
buxom young woman answered his 
ring. “My name is O’Neil,” he said. 
“Fred Freeman told me I could get 
a good bed here.” 

“Any friend of Fred’s is a friend 
of mine,” she replied. “I'm Edna. 
C’mon in.” 

He followed her upstairs and ac¬ 
cepted the first room she showed him. 

Six hours later he awoke to find a 
pitcher of ice water and an afternoon 
paper on the stand beside the bed. He 
yawned, reached for the newspaper, 
and came wide awake instantly when 
he spotted a girl’s picture on the front 
page. 

It was the girl he had picked up, 
and the caption over the picture read: 
Kidnaped ! 

The details were brief: Ursula 
Jensen had run away—as Fred had 
suspected—and had been traced to 
Plain City the day before. Early this 
morning her parents had received a 
telephoned demand for ransom. There 
were rumors that the State Police and 
Federals were investigating a tip that 
the girl had been picked up by a truck 
driver at Plain City. 

Miss Jensen had left a note saying 
she was sick of society life and was 
going to see the world in her own way. 
So that was how he had known her 
face! The society pages carried her 
picture every month. 

He was in a jam if the Feds be¬ 
lieved he knew anything about the 
girl. Sitting on the edge of the bed 
after he had slipped on his pants, he 
reached for the pitcher and began to 
pour himself a glass of water, when 
a ratty-looking fellow stepped in the 
door, gun in hand, and whispered: 
“Upsy daisy! Quick!” 

Skid threw the water pitcher at 
him, and followed it, catapulting from 
the bed like a rock from a sling. The 
slug shattered the pitcher at the same 
moment that Skid loosed a left while 
reaching for the mug’s gun hand with 
his right. 


The rat was strong and wiry and 
Skid had a busy time until he sud¬ 
denly heard a crash, and felt the man 
go limp. Edna was standing there 
holding the stump of a vase in both 
hands. Skid sat down and gasped. 

“No bum is going to sneak into my 
house and bother my guests!” Edna 
said. 

A furious pounding broke out 
below. Edna raised her eyebrows to 
ask, “What next?” and went down¬ 
stairs to see, leaving Skid sitting on 
the bed contemplating the uncon¬ 
scious fellow on the floor, and idly 
twirling the captured gun. 

T HE next thing he knew, a uni¬ 
formed State Trooper and two 
men he guessed to be Riverton detec¬ 
tives burst into the room. Skid looked 
up and coolly tossed the gun at the 
older of the two plainclothesmen. 

“There you are. Lieutenant. You 
can thank the lady. She beaned the 
guy with a vase.” 

The other detective turned the man 
over and after a glance at his face 
said: “One of Tony Panelli’s hi¬ 
jackers, Lieutenant. What’s he doing 
here, I wonder?” 

The lieutenant turned to Skid. “Did 
you bring a truck in from Plain City 
last night?” he barked. 

“Yeah. Nice trip. Nice scrap at 
Casey’s place, en route.” 

“What were you fighting about?” 
“Not a thing. A couple of drunks 
wanted a workout.” 

“Where’s the girl?” 

“What girl? Edna? She let you 
in.” Skid asked a question himself: 
“Say, what’s this inquisition about, 
anyhow?” 

“Nuts!” the lieutenant snapped. 
“Don’t try to pull that innocence on 
me.” He shot a glance at the news¬ 
paper on the bed. “You read the 
papers, don’t you ?” 

“Oh. You mean this. I don’t know 
anything about this—what’s-her- 
name, Jensen, isn’t it? How should I?” 
The lieutenant tried a new tack:, 
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"Who’s this gorilla?” he asked, pok¬ 
ing the inert body on the floor with 
a shoe. 

"Well, Lieutenant, your man said 
it’s one of Tony Panelli’s mob.” Skid 
drew his private detective’s license 
from his wallet and showed it to the 
three men, adding, “I've been asked to 
go after this gang, and now it seems 
they’re after me. That makes it 
simple; all I have to do is sit here, 
and let Edna crown ’em when they 
come to bump me. I’ll have to buy 
her some more vases, though.” 

The officer’s face remained skepti¬ 
cal. The trooper broke in, "Lieuten¬ 
ant Murphy, his story about the fight 
at Casey’s checks; that’s what they 
told us. This bird is a new trucker 
around these parts, but if he is tailing 
Panelli, and Panelli sends a man after 
him, that makes it click.” 

Out of the corner of his eye Skid 
saw the trooper give Murphy a signifi¬ 
cant wink. 

The latter’s suspicion seemed to 
leave him. “All right then, O’Neil,” 
he said. “If you can tag Panelli and 
make it stick, the Commissioner’ll be 
obliged. The guy’s been a pain in the 
neck a long time. We’ll take this rat 
along.” 

Skid watched them drag the man 
out and closed the door after them. 
He pulled the tiny pencil from his 
pocket and looked at it curiously. He 
hadn’t noticed before the trinket’s 
evident costliness; it was strongly 
made, and heavy, yet the engraving 
was delicate and skillful. Examining 
it minutely, he started, and got a 
small lense from another pocket. 
With the lense he could just read a 
line of tiny letters around the cap: 
Anthony E. Panelli! 

S O THAT was it! Probably the 
set-up was about like this: Panelli 
and his mob, scouting for a truck to 
knock over, had spotted the girl in the 
cab of Skid’s truck at the parking 
yard, had recognized her, and saw an 
opportunity for a snatch. 


Panelli had sent those men into 
Casey’s to start a fight and create a 
diversion, while Panelli had pulled the 
girl from the truck, and lost his pencil 
in the process. Later he had missed 
it, and had sent the thug to get the 
pencil and then bump Skid to shut 
him up. 

Skid, thinking hard, shook his head. 
If his guess was right—and it 
sounded reasonable—then he tvas in 
a jam. If he took such a yarn to 
tiie police, he would be accused of 
being Panelli’s fingerman in the 
snatching of the girl. 

To a suspicious cop his story would 
be so much eyewash. As it was, that 
trooper’s wink meant, of course, they 
were putting a tail on him, figuring 
the girl would be safer if he were 
free, and he would lead them to the 
hideout. 

It was a lucky break that the 
younger detective had called the rat 
one of Panelli’s hijackers. That 
had given Skid a stronger hunch that 
Panelli must be the man the Truckers’ 
Association wanted. But, between 
Panelli and the police, Skid’s spot 
would be too hot for comfort until 
Ursula Jensen was found, and Pa* 
nelli’s mob was liquidated. 

Skid found paper and envelopes in 
a dresser drawer and wrote out all 
he knew and suspected. He pushed 
the pencil into a large cake of soap, 
covering it with more soap, and tossed 
the cake behind a pile of litter on 
the closet shelf. 

He went downstairs and gave the 
letter, addressed to the Riverton Po¬ 
lice Commissioner, to Edna, asking 
her to mail it if she didn’t hear from 
him in twenty-four hours. 

He strolled to the warehouse dis¬ 
trict, well aware of the detective fol¬ 
lowing him, and killed a couple of 
hours helping to load his wagon and 
checking his manifest. When he came 
out of the warehouse office for the 
last time, the tail had dropped out of 
sight, and Skid pulled his truck out of 
the terminal yard in a heavy rain. 
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He stopped at Casey’s again, near 
midnight, but discreet questions 
brought no information about the 
girl, and he was boring through the 
storm a few miles beyond, before the 
weather really bothered him. A red- 
lanterned barricade blocked the road 
and a crudely lettered sign said 
“Bridge out.” 

He dropped out of the cab and 
walked forward to investigate—and 
wanted to kick himself when two men 
with rods appeared and barked: 
“Hands up!” 

One of the men got the lantern 
and the other took his gun and 
marched him to the truck. The first 
one climbed behind the wheel. Skid 
sat between them, a gun in his ribs. 

The truck bunted the barricade 
aside as the driver leaned out the 
window and yelled into the darkness, 
“Okay, Flo, come ahead.” 

Car lights flashed in the woods be¬ 
hind the truck and Skid pictured the 
girl from whose hand he had shot the 
automatic two nights before. The 
truck went on for ten minutes, turned 
off on a dirt road, then turned off this 
onto a little-used lane, over which it 
lurched and groaned for a few min¬ 
utes, before stopping in the yard of 
a dilapidated old building on the bank 
of a stream. 

“Out,” the driver said. 

Skid got out, the gun always cover¬ 
ing him. The yard was better illu¬ 
minated now, by the lights of the car 
that had been following them, and he 
saw that the building was an old mill. 
He guessed that it was used as a stor¬ 
age place for goods from hijacked 
trucks. A girl got out of the car 
and stepped into the light. It was the 
same dame, Skid assured himself. 

The lights of both car and truck 
were turned off and the four people 
headed for the mill door. As the group 
paused at the door, Skid looked back 
at the truck, and with difficulty sup¬ 
pressed an exclamation. 

In a flash of lightning he saw 
a man climbing noiselessly oufri of 


the laced canvas backdrop. 

“Aha!” he thought, "So that’s 
where the copper disappeared to!” 

His captors, with flashlights, led 
him down into the cellar of the mill, 
along a short corridor lined with 
stolen tires and batteries, and into a 
stone-walled room with a solid-look¬ 
ing oak-beamed ceiling, and a lantern. 

P ANELLI apparently had just fin¬ 
ished a meal; he sat by a littered 
table in a corner, sipping coffee. He 
was swart and lean, with glistening 
hair, immaculate clothes, and slits for 
eyes. Two plug-uglies whom Skid 
recognized as the two drunks of 
Casey’s joint, sat with him, and off 
to one side a disheveled and dejected 
Ursula Jensen lay on a couch. 

She opened her eyes as Skid and his 
captors entered, and a spark of rec¬ 
ognition flashed into them, but she 
said nothing. 

Panelli spoke to Skid in a voice as 
pleasant as the point of a fork 
scratching a plate. 

“Where is my pencil?” he said. 

Skid stood silent. 

Panelli got up and approached him. 
“When I ask you a question,” he 
grated, “answer me.” His open hand 
swung up and smacked Skid viciously 
across the face. “My pencil ?” he re¬ 
peated. 

“I lost it,” Skid sa'.d. 

Panelli’s cold eyes called him a liar, 
and his mouth said, “You know, 
you’re going to die. Tell me where my 
pencil is and you can die quick. Other¬ 
wise—” 

Skid replied calmly, “Oh, no, Pa¬ 
nelli. Not tonight. I reckoned some¬ 
thing like this might happen. A let¬ 
ter containing your name will be 
mailed to Commissioner Rankin by 
afternoon, unless I stop it. Look— 
turn me loose, release the girl, and 
lam. I stop the letter and keep quiet. 
If you can’t see that, remember the 
pencil and the letter will settle your 
hash.” 

He knew well enough that all this 
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talk would not interest the gang 
leader. But he was consuming time, 
and time was what he had to have. 

Panelli stared at him with basilisk 
eyes. “I hate smart guys,” he snarled. 
His eyes flickered at the man behind 
Skid. 

Skid, warned by the flicker and a 
movement behind him, timed the de¬ 
scent of the blow exactly, ducking 
and rolling with it just enough so that 
the gun, instead of crashing solidly 
on his skull, scraped along the side 
like an explosion of rockets. He 
slumped to the floor, stunned and 
dazed, but not out. 


Skid had by this time regained his 
senses. He had purposely fallen side¬ 
ways, and flung out an arm as he fell, 
so that he was resting on his side, 
with his face partly shielded by the 
outflung arm. He heard the water 
gurgling in the mill-race behind him, 
and cautiously opened one eye. 

Trig took off his coat, revealing a 
.45 in a shoulder holster, and lounged 
at the table, indolently picking his 
teeth. Obviously, he could get his .45 
into deadly action before Skid could 
even hope to get off the floor. 

The fine gravel and chaff of the dirt 
floor was hurting Skid’s cheek and he 
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Panelli let him lie, and turned to 
snap orders to his crew. 

“Muggs and Pete, back to Riverton. 
Make that fat Edna talk. Don’t come 
back without the letter—and the pen¬ 
cil, if you can find it. This smart lug 
must have left the letter with her. 
The pencil may be hidden in the truck. 
Jack and I will look, but meanwhile 
you boys scram.” 

The two men who had captured 
Skid went out. 

Panelli addressed the other two. 
“Trig stays here to watch this shamus 
and the blonde. If either makes a 
break—plug 'em! Jack comes with 
me and if the pencil’s in the truck, 
we’ll find it.” Panelli went out with 
Jack, and Flo trailed along. 


suddenly recalled a boyhood trick. 
Stirring a little, as a man does who is 
coming out of a daze, he managed to 
run out his tongue, invisibly, and pick 
up with it a couple of very small 
pebbles, like BB shot. Stirring again, 
he waited a moment, praying he 
hadn’t forgotten how to do it, and, 
controlling his facial muscles, ejected 
one pebble at Trig’s face, twelve feet 
away in the semi-darkness of the lan¬ 
tern-lit room. 

T HE guard jumped, slapped his 
chin, and exclaimed, “Ouch! A 
hornet!” He snatched off his hat and 
slapped about in the air with it at the 
nonrexistent hornet. 

Skid) thought, “I remember, all 
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right,” and took advantage of the dis¬ 
traction to tongue up a mouthful of 
rubbish from the floor and after wait¬ 
ing a few minutes, began to toss and 
mumble. 

Trig came over, looked down at 
him, and was stiffening his leg to 
fetch Skid a kick in the head. Skid 
let one word escape clearly, among 
his groans: “Pencil.” Trig’s leg re¬ 
laxed, and bending to hear better, 
rolled Skid on his back. 

Skid continued to mumble and 
groan —until he felt the thug’s breath 
on his face. Then, his tongue already 
burning with the lime pellets his 
saliva had moistened, he propelled his 
mouthful of rubbish into Trig’s eyes, 
forcibly. 

The latter cursed, and tried to rub 
his eyes and reach the .45 simul¬ 
taneously. It didn’t work; Skid 
swarmed over him, yanked the gun 
from the holster and, with grim satis¬ 
faction, slammed the barrel behind 
the man’s ear. 

The thin bubbling in Trig’s throat 
assured Skid that the gunman was 
finished. Stopping only to rinse out 
his mouth with a swig of coffee from 
the pot, he seized the lantern and 
pulled the gasping Ursula out of the 
room and upstairs. 

The outside door stood open and in 
the yard a pair of auto headlights 
shone on the truck. Panelli and the 
fellow called Jack were working in 
the glare, ripping open the truck seat 
cushions. Skid and Ursula stood be¬ 
hind the door, listening. 

“Chief,” a voice called from behind 
the car headlights. “Gas line’s okay. 
Must be ignition.” 

With a start, Skid recognized the 
voice of Pete, who had driven Skid’s 
truck to the hideout, and whom Pa¬ 
nelli had ordered to go to Riverton. 
Straining his eyes through a crack, 
he saw the man working on the en¬ 
gine of the car, with Flo and Muggs 
hovering about. 

He gestured impatiently in the 
dark. The city detective he had seen 


dropping out of the truck had dis¬ 
abled the thug’s car before going for 
help. Now what? 

Four men and a woman, all armed, 
in the yard. If Skid started shooting, 
and failed to get them all, in the dark, 
he might get plugged himself, and 
Ursula Jensen would be spirited off 
again or killed with him. 

He led Ursula back downstairs, re¬ 
lit the lantern, and went frenziedly to 
work on the stored tires and batteries, 
repiling them for several minutes, but 
leaving the door clear, and explaining 
his scheme to Ursula. Then he blew 
out the lantern and led her back up¬ 
stairs to the spot behind the outside 
door. He pulled her close, whispered 
in her ear. “This is it!” and fired 
the .45 into the floor. 

The boom of the small cannon re¬ 
verberated in the old mill. The echoes 
had not died away when the gang 
from the yard dashed through the 
door behind which he and Ursula 
were standing, and piled downstairs. 

Skid slithered down after them, 
and to the open doorway where he 
saw their flashlight beams swinging 
about inside the room. He slammed 
the door, jerked the key tire of the 
pile he had previously arranged, and 
was just exulting at the tumbling 
crash when for the second time 
rockets exploded around his head, and 
he went out cold. 

He woke up to find his head pil¬ 
lowed in a soft lap and three State 
Policemen, with the Riverton dick, 
shining their flashlamps on him. 

“What happened to you?” one of 
the cops asked. 

Skid winced. “I forgot to duck 
when the battery I put on top of the 
pile came down. Where are those 
rats?” 

The cop chuckled. “Inside, waiting 
for us to clear this blockade of yours.” 

Skid looked up at Ursula. “These 
cops might as well earn their pay,” he 
said. “I think I’ll keep my head in 
your lap for a while, if you don’t 
mind.” 
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THE CORPSE IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By DALE CLARK 

Detective Nick Barry of the War Duty Office slings a mean 
line when he goes all out to rope a scheming Japanazi duo! 


CHAPTER I 
Personal Post-Mortem 

T HE phone rang. I lifted it 
and said, “War Duty Office. 
Barry speaking.” 

“Nick, this is Ed,” the other voice 
said. 

Ed Smith was on Homicide. I’d 


been on Homicide with him before the 
war. When the little yellow devils 
started shooting our scrap iron back 
at us, the Police Department formed 
its War Duty Office, and I was trans- 

“Heilo, Ed,” I said. “What gives?” 

“I’ve got a dead Jap,” he an¬ 
nounced. 
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“Congratulations,” I told him. 
“Why don’t you start a collection?" 

He didn’t laugh. 

“I got my hands full with just this 
one. Look, Nick,” he said seriously, 
“the Jap was an alien enemy of the 
United States, and he picked out a 
forbidden area to die in. Wouldn’t 
that spell something or other to you 
War Duty men?” 

“It might. What’s the address?" 

“ Ten-sixty-and-one-half Harbor 
Street. The Hashamoto Importing 
Company used to be downstairs. You 
go to the back and go up one flight.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Right away.” 

It was a golden California after¬ 
noon, but the kind of a neighborhood 
where men melted out of the door¬ 
ways when they saw a cop coming. 

Hashamoto’s was a brick, two- 
story building crowded in among 
others like it. The store windows 
were dusty and contained nothing 
except brown shelf paper and a foggy 
reflection of the Homicide car. Hash¬ 
amoto, of course, had been ordered 
out along with all the rest of the 
Japs in the prohibited area. 

A rat-run passageway fed back 
along the brick sidewalls to a littered 
rear yard. The wooden steps that 
angled up the back wall of Hasha¬ 
moto’s groaned under my hundred 
and eighty pounds. A cop on the 
landing grinned me inside. 

I went along a wall-papered cor¬ 
ridor that led to the front of the 
building. A door on the left stood 
open, and I looked at the corpse first. 

T HE dead Oriental lay huddled in 
the middle of the'floor—the most 
devilish sight I ever saw. He was a 
pint-sized, black-haired, brown-faced 
Jap all dolled up in a very fancy cere¬ 
monial robe that was frogged with 
gold embroidery and stiff with blood. 
Tangled up in the folds of the robe 
was a short, yardstick length of 
sword. 

It looked like he’d sat down on the 
floor, opened his fancy kimono, and 


started hunting for his appendix 
with the sword. He’d found it, too. 
He couldn’t have missed it the way 
he’d wielded the knife. 

“Hell’s hinges!” I said. “What’d 
he do, commit post-mortem on him¬ 
self?” 

“Hara-kiri,” Lee Ogham corrected. 
“That’s the Jap style of suicide." 

Lee Ogham is a little bookish guy 
who bounces when he walks, or would 
if he weren’t weighted down by the 
leather satchel coroner’s carry. 

The others in the room were Ed 
Smith and Jeff Barney, both Homi¬ 
cide. Barney was a kid at the busi¬ 
ness. He took his cues from Ed. 

Ed would weigh in at around two 
hundred ten, never buttoned his vest 
across his barrel chest, and never 
smoked a cigar except on Sundays. 
Week-days he just chewed them, cold. 
And he fooled you by looking sloppy 
and easy-going and sort of dumb. 

Standing by the window, taking it 
all in with wide eyes, was a fourth 
man whom I’d never met. 

“I don’t know if it’s suicide or 
not,” said Ed Smith in his slow, 
dumb way. 

“Of course it’s suicide. Look at his 
fingertips,” Lee Ogham urged. 

I’d already noticed the dead Ori¬ 
ental’s fingers. They were slashed 
across the tips. Such cuts are caused 
by the victims grasping the blade to 
put more power into the act. 

This Jap had them on both hands 
because he’d had to hold the sword 
that way—he couldn’t have gotten 
enough leverage from the handle. 
But if there’d been a fight over the 
sword, if he’d tried to get it away 
from a murderer, the cuts would have 
been along the base of his fingers and 
across his palms. 

Every Homicide cop knows a sim¬ 
ple thing like that. I knew it, and 
Ed Smith knew it. But Ed just stood 
there and shook his head. 

“Who was he?” I asked. 

“We found some papers,” Ed said. ~ 
“Jeff has them.” 
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Jeff Barney handed me the bun¬ 
dle. I looked at the passport, which 
was on top. It was a Japanese pass¬ 
port, issued to one Osui Takamura, 
student. The visa date was in June, 
1940. It was all properly stamped, 
and the photograph was a good pic¬ 
ture of the dead Jap. 

The other papers were letters of in¬ 
troduction; they all bore the date of 
May 24, 1940, were addressed to dif¬ 
ferent American universities and 
museums, and had been signed by a 
Professor Huichi Naijito, in Tokyo. 

The letters described Osui Taka¬ 
mura as a student of music who 
wanted to study primitive American 
Indian music. They were written in 
good, fluent English. I got the idea 
Professor Huichi Naijito was prob¬ 
ably an American-educated Jap. 

“Yeah,” I said. “Well, when’d it 
happen?” 

“Eighteen or twenty hours ago,” 
Lee Ogham said. 

That meant last night, in the early 
evening. 

“Who found him?” 

Ed Smith jerked a thumb. 

“This guy, Collings.” 

/POLLINGS was the fourth man, 
V the one I hadn’t met before. He 
was a big guy, as .big as Ed Smith, 
and about the same age—forty. 

“It was accidental,” Collings said. 
“I was making a routine check-up on 
the property. You get a better chance 
to rent these places if you air them 
out once in a while. I’ve found out 
that nothing depresses a prospect 
more than the stuffy, airless smell a 
place gets by being locked up a long 
time. It’s one of the fine points of 
my business.” 

I took a good look at him. His 
thick, larded jowls needed a shave. 
The light from the window showed a 
telltale fuzz around his collar where 
the starched cloth was worn. His 
serge suit was shiny, and his coat 
pockets bulged with a collection of 
pencils and receipt pads 


He wasn’t drunk, but I caught a 
whiskey whiff as he fumbled inside 
his coat and got out a shabby wallet 
and handed me his business card. The 
card said his name was Fred W. Col¬ 
lings, that he was a rental agent, and 
it mentioned his business address 
and phone number. 

He held out his hand and mumbled 
something about the paper shortage, 
so I gave him back the card. 

“You rented this flat to Taka¬ 
mura?” I asked him. 

“No. I didn’t rent it to anybody,” 
he said. “I thought the whole build¬ 
ing was vacant.” 

I glanced around. The place was 
completely furnished, and to a trained 
eye it showed all the signs of being 
lived in. The recent newspapers on 
the table, for one thing. 

“How could a tenant move in with¬ 
out you knowing it?” 

“That’s easy,” Collings said. 
“There’s just an ordinary lock on the 
back door. The Jap had a skeleton 
key, I guess, and nobody would ever 
notice him going up and down the 
back stairs, especially at night. 

He turned his head to the window 
and pointed to the drapes. 

“They’re heavy. If he pulled them 
at night, you could never see from 
the street he had a light up here.” 

“What about light service,” I 
asked, “in an empty building?” 

“Wasn’t any,” Ed Smith said. "No 
gas, either. Just the phone.” He 
chewed his cold cigar. He looked 
dumb, stubborn, and mule-eyed. 

“It’s certainly a queer deal,” Ed 
Smith said. “This Jap was an enemy 
alien. He ran the risk of hiding out 
in a prohibited area. I can’t figure 
why he’d go to all that trouble, and 
then commit suicide. I wonder what 
his game was, anyway?” 

Nobody offered any answer to that 
one. 

“Well, whatever it was,” I said, 
“He’s a dead Jap, and so he’s a good 
Jap.” 

“Well,” Collings said a minute 
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later, “what are we waiting for?” 

“The dead-wagon,” responded Lee 
Ogham. 

“And the fingerprint guy,” Ed 
Smith added. 

I was thinking. I took out my 
handkerchief, covered my fingers, 
and lifted the cradle phone by one of 
its rounded ends. In that way I kept 
my own prints off the instruments, 
and also wasn’t likely to disturb the 
prints left by anybody who’d used 
this phone in the normal manner. 

I dialed the phone company’s con¬ 
fidential information number, which 
is a number that’s never released to 
the public though all law enforce¬ 
ment agencies have it. 

“This is Sergeant Barry, badge 
number nine-twelve,” I said. “I want 
to know who’s paying for Ranier— 
four—three, six, nine, seven.” I was 
reading the number off the center 
plate of the dial. 

There was a pause, and then a 
voice said in punctilious, telephone 
company tones: 

“That is an unlisted number. The 
party is a Mr. John Rohde,” and she 
spelled that. “Ten-sixty-and-one-half 
Harbor Street.” 

“Where do you send the bill?” I 
asked. I knew the postman wasn’t 
leaving mail at a vacant building. 

“Post office Lock Box three-twelve,” 
tiie operator’s voice said. 

I thanked her and put down the 
phone. I didn’t wait for the dead- 
wagon, or any of the Homicide for¬ 
malities. I checked out of there, and 
went straight to the post office. 

CHAPTER II 
Diagram for Death 

OMETIMES a cop can be 
a fool for luck, and this 
was one of the times. 

I walked into the post 
• office lobby, strolled past 
the glass-fronted boxes, 
and shot a look into 312. 
There was a letter inside it. A letter 


that apparently Osui Takamura 
hadn’t lived to receive. 

I stopped at the General Delivery 
window. 

“My name’s John Rohde,” I said. 
“Box three-twelve. I must have left 
my keys in the locker at Headquar¬ 
ters. Will you hand me my mail?” 

I didn’t know about the postal reg¬ 
ulations. It may have been okay, or 
the clerk may have been impressed by 
a glimpse of my badge. 

“Why, yes, sure, Officer,” he said 
and handed me the envelope. 

I pretended to check the typewrit¬ 
ten address; saw that it had a two- 

cent, local stamp. I turned it over, 
and saw that the envelope was one 
of the self-sealing type. 

I did know the postal regulations 
on the next step, though. I was going 
to break a Federal law. Of course, 
I didn’t have to. I could have gone 
through a lot of routine and red tape, 
and eventually had this letter opened 
by a postal inspector. 

But the way I felt, Pearl Harbor 
wasn’t attacked according to the rule- 

book, either. When you’ve been 
kicked below the belt, you can’t stop 
to lace boxing gloves on your own 
feet before kicking back. 

I walked down the street to a pho¬ 
tographic shop. It cost me two-bits 
to buy a pair of bamboo tongs, the 
kind photographers use for lifting 
pictures from one tray to another. 

My next stop was a drug store, 
where I spent fifteen cents for a milk 
shake. What I really wanted was a 
quiet corner of a booth to do a little 
unobserved work. With my penknife, 
I whittled the tongs down until they 
ended in two bamboo needles less 
than an eighth of an inch in width. 

Then, holding the envelope by its 
edges so the gummed flap bulged out 
slightly, I slid the needle-like tong 
ends through the gap. You begin to 
get the postal authorities’ idea. 

All I had to do was grasp the up¬ 
per edge of the enclosure, and twirl 
the tongs. When the letter was wound 
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into a tight cylinder around the tiny 
tongs, I pulled it out, and my eyes 
fixed eagerly on the unrolled page. 

There was just the one page. The 
pencil lines drawn carefully, plotted 
out the floor plan of a house. It 
showed an entrance hallway, a so¬ 
larium, living room, dining room, 
and study. It was none of your hasty, 
bungled jobs, either. The drawing 
had obviously been made by a pro¬ 
fessional, and just as obviously it 
had been drawn to scale. 

A tiny “x” had been penciled into 
the study wall. I didn’t know what 
the “x” was supposed to signify. 
That was the least of my worries, 
anyway. The big worry was that I 
hadn’t the foggiest notion of where 
the house itself could be found. 

I studied the letter, both sides of it. 
There was no address, no written 
message at all. It was just a floor 
plan. It might have been the plan of 
almost any largish home in any part 
of the city, and it was a needle-in-a- 
haystack proposition if I ever 
bumped into one. 

F OR a crazy moment, I contem¬ 
plated the possibility of a street- 
by-street search. A lone-wolf couldn’t 
have done it. A police department, 
where every cop in town was handed 
a mimeographed copy of this plan, 
could conceivably have located the 
building I wanted. But the cops 
couldn’t do it by cruising around in 
squad cars. 

You can’t tell about a floor plan by 
staring at the exterior of a home. 
It’d mean barging into maybe ten 
thousand houses before eventually we 
hit on the right one. 

There were too many complica¬ 
tions, so I gave up the street-by-street 
idea. I had to think of something 
better. 

One of the advantages a cop has 
over a criminal is the cop’s ability to 
reach out and find expert help. The 
irook’s handicap is that he’s rarely 
expert at more than just one spe¬ 


cialty. A cop isn’t, either, but the 
cop doesn’t have to be. 

What I needed right now was an 
expert on house plans. 

I headed for the City Hall. I went 
up to the third floor and walked to 
the end of the corridor and through a 
door that said: 

PAUL TAFT 
Building Permit Division 

I flashed my detective badge and got 
past the public counter, through the 
file room, into Taft’s private office. 

Taft was fat, bald, and spectacled. 

“As one tax-eater to another,” I 
said, "I’m on a spot. I want to locate 
this house. I’ve got the floor plan, 
and nothing else at all.” And I laid 
the plan on his desk. 

Without looking at it, he said: 

“Sure you realize—” 

“A house can’t be built without 
your okay, can it?” I asked. “You 
must have a file of approved plans 
somewhere, and it’s just a case of 
matching this sketch with the origi¬ 
nal, architect’s drawing.” 

“We’d have to match it against 
thousands of plans in our files,” he 
objected. “You don’t even know when 
this particular house was built. It 
may be buried away in the records of 
ten, fifteen years ago.” 

Then he looked at the plan. He 
started to push it back across the 
desk at me, then stopped, bent his 
bald head over it. 

“Why, this is a Clifton Clyde,” he 
said. 

“A how-much?” 

Taft was smiling. 

“Clyde’s an architect,” he said. 
“He’s unusually modern, and that 
solarium is a typical feature. It’s 
built at patio level, so in good weather 
you push back the sliding glass walls 
and bring the outdoors into your 
house.” 

“Then you can check it?” 

He nodded. 

“Thanks to the architect’s individ¬ 
uality, and the fact that his work’s 
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too modernistic to be extremely pop¬ 
ular. There are probably not more 
than fifty of his homes in our files, all 
built in the last three years.” 

He got up and waddled out; came 
back in five minutes, still smiling. 

“The house you want is at Fifty- 
six twenty-two Surfton Drive. The 
owner’s name is Walter F. Stone, un¬ 
less the place has been sold since it 
was built in thirty-nine. The permit 
was for ten thousand, five hundred. 
Cahill & Bright did the contracting.” 

I stopped downstairs, stepped into 
a phone booth. There was a Walter 
F. Stone listed at 5622 Surfton. Then 
I called Ra-4 3697. 

“Got anything new, Ed?” I asked. 

He growled. 

“A post-office lock-box key?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he said. 

“Maybe your killer took it,” I told 
him, “if there was a killer. I’ll meet 
Jeff at the post-office.” 

I did, and told Jeff to keep a watch 
on 312. To encourage anybody who 
might come along and open it, I 
stepped over to a stamp window and 
slid the empty, sealed envelope under 
the wicket and said, “Wrong box, not 
Three-fourteen,” so that the envelope 
would go back into 312. 

I SAW what Taft meant about the 
architect’s individuality when I 
reached 5622 Surfon Drive. It was 
one of those hillside houses, and if 
you didn’t care for modernistic archi¬ 
tecture you’d say it looked like three 
shoe-boxes nailed together. 

That is, the house was built on 
three levels, three cubes of glass and 
stucco stacked one above the other 
against the hillside. Apparently my 
floor plan was of the middle level, not 
the lowermost. That was the biggest 
of the three shoe-boxes, and the one 
facing onto the patio. 

I crossed the patio and put my 
thumb on a button connected with 
some chimes inside. I saw a shadow 
against the obscure glass of the door 


and then it opened, and the girl who 
opened it was cute. She had a page 
boy mop of thick, shiny blond hair 
that fell to her shoulders. Her eyes 
were a nice shade of gray-blue. She 
was wearing one of those California- 
style play suits, with a halter neck. 
Mexican huarachas sandalled her 
small, bare, high-arched feet. 

“Mr. Walter F. Stone?” I said. 

“Uncle Walt is out,” the girl said. 
“Did you try the office?” 

“This isn’t a business call. Has 
your air raid warden called on you 
yet?” 

“Why, of course, but—” 

“I’m from the sector headquar¬ 
ters,” I told her. “We’re making a 
few check-up calls and inspections to 
test the efficiency of our post warden 
organization. We’ve had some com¬ 
plaints about the wardens neglecting 
to make their calls, so we’re conduct¬ 
ing a general investigation." 

I flipped open the notebook that all 
cops carry and said briskly: 

“Fifty-six twenty-two Surfton is 
right, isn’t it? Number of persons 
living here?” 

“Four,” the girl said. 

“Names? Ages?” 

She wrinkled her blond brows at 
me. 

“You have to know our names and 
ages?” 

“The information is for our files,” 
I said, “in case a bomb fell on your 
house and we had to send a rescue 
squad to dig you out.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said. “Well, Uncle 
Walter is forty-seven. The maid, 
Martha Wells, must be fifty or so. I 
don’t know how old the cook, Hoy 
Sing, is but I should imagine between 
thirty and forty.” 

“No invalids? No children?” 

“No.” 

“Own a dog?” 

“You must keep very complete 
files.” 

“We’re really only interested in 
vicious dogs,” I said. “In the black¬ 
outs, we’ve already had, several war- 
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dens have been bitten on their 
rounds.” 

“Oh. Well, no dog.” 

“You have buckets of sand? You 
keep a water hose connected?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then that’s all, except that I’d 
like to inspect your blackout arrange¬ 
ments—just to make sure you have 
one room that can be darkened.” 

What I wanted, of course, was a 
look-see inside the house—inside the 
study, especially, to find out what the 
“X” on the floor plan signified. 

“Won’t you come in?” the girl said. 
She led the way. 

“In here,” she said. 

M Y PULSE jumped. I was cer¬ 
tainly a fool for luck today. The 
door she opened was the study door. 

“We pull the Venetian blinds 
tightly,” she explained “and then 
draw those drapes across the win¬ 
dows. If there’s a fire burning, we 
extinguished the fire. And, of course, 
the fireplace serves for ventilation, 
even though the windows are all 
tightly closed. Then, there’s a phone 
right here on the desk in case we need 
it.” 

She’d walked over to the desk and 
was smiling at me in a pleased way. 

I still had my notebook open, pre¬ 
tending to write it all down. I let my 
glance drift to the end of the room, 
the west wall where the “x” had been 
located on the plan. I didn’t know 
what to expect—a safe, wall vault, or 
what. 

As a matter of fact, there wasn’t a 
thing there except an electric outlet 
in the baseboard. 

“By the way,” I asked, “what’s 
your uncle’s occupation?” 

“He’s with the Horticultural Com¬ 
mission,” the girl said. “I’ll get you 
one of his cards.” She opened a desk 
drawer. 

“Thanks,” I said. “These routine 
questions are necessary. We have to 
find the people in every neighborhood 
who can help out in an emergency— 


doctors, nurses, druggists, scout¬ 
masters, and so on.” 

Of course, it wasn’t a routine ques¬ 
tion. I was digging desperately for 
the connection between these people 
and the dead Jap at IO6OV2 Harbor 
Street. 

“Oh, by the way,” I said, “I don’t 
believe you mentioned your name and 
age.” 

She tossed her mop of blond hair as 
she looked up from the desk drawer. 

“It’s Barbara Stone,” she said. 
“And Uncle Walter is air raid war¬ 
den for this post, and you’re not from 
sector headquarters at all, and you 
can just lift your hands as high as 
you can get them!” 

Her own hand popped out of the 
desk drawer. She was pointing a .38 
caliber pistol at me. 

CHAPTER III 
Hoy Sing’s Song 

W DON’T like amateurs with 
guns. They’re too nervous, 
too apt to be panicked into 
squeezing the trigger. 
Also, they have beginner’s 

Barbara Stone was an 
amateur. It showed in the overly 
tense, awkward way her fingers 
wrapped around the gun. It showed 
in her stance, the way she pushed the 
gun out in front of her instead of the 
side-on method you learn at target 
practice. 

I shoved my hands up fast. 

“What,” I asked, “do you think I 
am?” 

Her smile was one-third nervous¬ 
ness, one-third triumphant, and the 
rest grim determination. 

“Probably a burglar,” she said. “I 
suppose you were casing the joint. 
That’s what they call it, isn’t it?” 

“What are you going to do? Turn 
me in?” 

“You bet I am,” she said. 

She reached with her free hand for 
the cradle phone, dragged it across 
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the desk. She lifted the receiver, held 
it in one hand while she dialed for the 
operator. 

I relaxed. If she was really going 
to call the police, I had nothing to 
worry about. 

- Barbara Stone cradled the phone 
against her cheek. Her blond eye¬ 
brows hooped up, and then pulled into 
a tiny frown. A muscle at one corner 
of her mouth jerked involuntarily. 

As plainly as if she’d said so in 
words, her unguarded expression told 
me that the telephone was dead. 

“Wait a minute, Miss Stone,” I 
said. “Give me a break, won’t you? 
Before you call the police, there’s 
something I’d like to say to you.” 

You can see why I put it that way. 
The girl was on a spot, and I wanted 
to get her out of it. I wanted her to 
feel she had the upper hand. It’s just 
like poker—you can’t get chips into 
the pot unless the other fellow thinks 
he holds better cards than you do. 

Barbara Stone was an amateur at 
poker, too. She decided to bluff with 
too little, and too late. 

“Operator,” she said, “please send 
a policeman to Fifty-six twenty-two 
Surfton Drive. At once, please.” She 
lowered the phone into its base, and 
then said to me: 

“There, now! You’d better explain 
yourself quiddy if you don’t want to 
wind up in jail.” 

She was in the poker game, all 
right. But it wasn’t a game where 
she could call and force me to spread 
my cards face up. 

“I’m not a burglar at all,” I in¬ 
sisted. “I’m in the real estate busi¬ 
ness. My name’s Fred Collings. You 
can look me up in the phone book if 
you don’t believe that.” 

“Go on, Mr. Collings. What were 
you after here?” 

I didn’t try to make myself out a 
hero. If you want to be believed, you 
have to tell the worst about yourself. 
That’s what people want to think, 
anyway. 

“Frankly,” I said, “I’ve got a client 


who’s interested in buying this house. 

I came here to meet your uncle, get to 
talking to him in a friendly way, and 
sound him out on whether he’d like to 
sell. 

“I’ve found out that when I tell 
people I’m a realtor they immediately 
jack up their asking price three or 
four thousand dollars. So I merely 
sound them out, and if they’re inter¬ 
ested, let my partner close the deal. 
It’s one of the fine points of my busi¬ 
ness.” 

B ARBARA STONE’S eyes were a 
contemptuous shade of gray. 
“You sure you don’t mean a sharp 
point?” she asked. “It’s pretty cheap 
and sneaky, isn’t it?” 

All the time we were talking, I’d 
kept my hands high in the air. Now I 
made a gesture, throwing out both 
palms, which naturally lowered my 
arms. 

“I don’t think it’s sneaky to protect 
my clients,” I said. “You see, I know 
what this house is worth. It cost ten 
thousand, five hundred to build three 
years ago. That was what Cahill & 
Bright charged for the job, and al¬ 
lowing ten per cent for Clyde’s fee 
and another thousand for the lot, a 
fair price would be around thirteen 
thousand.” 

I dropped my hands to my sides. 
“Now,” I said, “will you call off 
your cop?” 

The girl hesitated. 

“Have you any identification?” she 
asked. 

“I’ve got something better than 
that,” I said. “I’ve got positive 
proof.” 

She was a complete amateur. She 
let me reach inside my coat, as if 
she’d never heard of guns in shoulder 
rigs. 

“Here’s a floor plan of your home 
which I drew up from the plans on 
file at the City Hall. You see, my 
client is really interested. He’s even 
planning how his furniture would go 
in these rooms.” 


“What’s the ‘X’ for?” Barbara 
Stone asked. 

“Oh. Oh, that. Well, my client 
wants to install a wall safe. He’s a 
lawyer and brings home a lot of valu¬ 
able papers to work on, nights.” 

She shook her blond head. 

“It’d be in the way of the dumb¬ 
waiter,” she said. “The kitchen is on 
the lower level, with a service shaft 
in the wall that connects with the 
pantry off the dining room. You 
couldn’t have read the plans very 
carefully, or you’d have noticed.” 

“It’s my partner’s fault,” I said. 
“He’s really the one who—” 

A scream sliced through my fairy 
tale. 

I stopped with my mouth hanging 
open. 

Another sound—queer, gurgling- 
sliced through the middle of the 
scream. Somewhere in the house, a 
weight thunked heavily. 

Barbara Stone stood stunned, mov¬ 
ing only the facial muscles which 
widened her startled eyes. I stepped 
close, pinned her right hand to the 
desk, and pulled the gun out from 
under her spread, unresisting fingers. 

I ran across the study, feeding the 
.38 into my coat pocket as I ran. An 
unfamiliar gun isn’t much use in a 
crisis, particularly when you’re not 
sure it’s loaded, so I tugged my short- 
barreled Detective Special out of my 
shoulder rig with one hand, and 
heeled open the study door with my 
left. 

The hallway was empty. 

“D-d-downstairs!” Barbara Stone 
chattered. 

RAN down the flight of modern¬ 
istic stairs into a metal kitchen 
that was spick-and-span except for a 
limp, black-suited shape sprawled on 
the rubberized tile floor. 

“Hoy Sing!” the girl cried behind 
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I ran past the fallen cook, through 
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It turned back into the kitchen. 
Barbara Stone had wetted a dish- 
towel in cold water and was swab¬ 
bing the cook’s face. The dark suit 
indicated he’d either been out, or was 
just going out. Pinned on his lapel, a 
conspicuous badge said: 

I AM CHINESE 

I jerked open a door at the other 
end of the kitchen. It let me into a 
pantry, gave me a glimpse of the 
dumbwaiter arrangement Barbara 
had mentioned. A door from the pan¬ 
try led me on into what was evidently 
Hoy Sing’s bedroom. I looked around, 
then I went back into the kitchen. 

“Well, he probably slipped and 
fell,” I said. 

“What’d you think happened?” the 
girl asked. 

“Well, somebody could have hung 
the slug onto him.” 

Hoy Sing blinked a pair of wedge- 
shaped, black pupiled eyes at me. He 
blinked several times, shook his 
black-maned head. 

“It certainly sounded like he 
started to scream,” I continued, “was 
choked off, and then hit.” 

“What happened. Hoy Sing?” Bar¬ 
bara Stone asked. 

“I fix’m ’lectlic light. Velly much 
fall off’m sink.” The slanted eyes 
were staring at me now. 

“You shouldn't stand on the sink. 
You should use a step-ladder,” the 
girl said reprovingly. 

“I solly, Missy.” Hoy Sing got up 
gingerly. He hadn't taken his eyes 
off me. “You makee phone okay, you 
man?” 

Barbara blushed. 

“Our phone’s really out of order, 
Mr. Codings. Hoy Sing must have 
gone out and ordered a repair man 
sent here. He evidently thinks you’re 
the one.” 

For my money, Hoy Sing thought 
nothing of the kind. He continued to 
watch me with a strained, peevish 
mistrust which made the girl laugh 
apologetically. 


“Hoy Sing’s new here,” she ex¬ 
plained. “Hoy Long, our cook, was 
drafted last week. So one morning 
we found his cousin installed in our 
kitchen. That’s the way the Chinese 
are, they never let a job get out of the 
family.” 

I nodded. I’d heard about that 
Chinese cousin system before. You 
hire a Chinese cook or gardener, and 
the chances are you’ll never have to 
do business with an employment 
agency again. 

A Chinese servant looks on his job 
as a personal possession, to be passed 
on to one of his numerous cousins in 
case of war, illness, or death. Most 
employers encourage the system be¬ 
cause they’ve found out the Chinese 
provide the most loyal and efficient 
service that money can buy. They’re 
honest to the core, have never heard 
of time-and-a-half for overtime, and 
will lay down their lives for you. 

Barbara Stone handed Hoy Sing 
the water-soaked dish-towel. 

“It’s all right, Hoy Sing,” she said. 
“Mr. Collings is a real estate man. 
You know, a man who buys and sells 
houses.” 

Hoy Sing gave me a slanted stare. 

“You velly funny, Mista Collings. 
You sellee leal estate with a gun, 
maybe?” 

The damned Detective Special was 
still in my fist. 

“Oh, no, that’s my—” Barbara 
Stone stopped short as the meaning 
of the Detective Special dawned on 
her slowly. 

“Why, you were carrying a gun all 
the time!” she said. “You lied to me!” 

Hoy Sing was good. He snapped 
out that dish-towel with just a flicker 
of wrist movement, caught me 
squarely across the eyes with the 
stinging tip of it. I was blinded for 
an instant—long enough for him to 
leap in, swinging with everything he 
had. 

He wasn’t quite that good. He 
jarred me, drove me back against the 
sink’s drainboard. I brought up my 


foot, caught him in the middle, and 
he slid clear across the kitchen and 
bounded into the electric stove. 

“Sure, I pack a gun,” I explained to 
Barbara Stone. “That’s because I col¬ 
lect rent from some of the buildings 
on my list. A man has to protect his 
clients’ money. It’s another fine point 
in the business.” 

I hauled the .38 pistol from my 
pocket, flipped out its magazine, and 
then handed the gun to her. She was 
open-mouthed as 1 walked away. 

CHAPTER IV 
Cops Don’t Cry 

^ UN permits are issued 
[ through the sheriff’s office 
in California. So, on my 
way downtown, I stopped 
| at the sheriff’s headquar¬ 
ters. 

I told the deputy in 
charge I was interested in a .38 auto¬ 
matic. I’d checked its number when I 
extracted the magazine. 

The deputy looked it up. 

“That permit was granted to 
Walter F. Stone, Fifty-six twenty- 
two Surfton Drive,” he fold me. “He 
applied for it last December.” 

“Yeah. He’s an air raid warden, 
isn’t he?” 

“That’s not why. We don’t give 
gun permits to wardens. Stone’s a 
chief inspector with the Horticultural 
Commission.” 

“That sounds like a spray gun job 
to me.” 

“No, it isn’t. The State of Califor¬ 
nia enforces a quarantine against 
importing lots of fruits and vege¬ 
tables, for fear of spreading plant 
pests. A ship can’t come into harbor 
here until they inspect and make sure 
it’s clean. You know, they even throw 
the potatoes overboard.” 

“And he needs a gun for that?” 

“He needs a gun because he’s on 
twenty-four-hour eall,” the deputy 
said, tapping Walter F. Stone’s filing 
card. “It means driving down through 
[Turn page ] 
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THRILLING DETECTIVE 


the waterfront district at night some¬ 
times, and that’s a pretty tough dis¬ 
trict.” 

“Brother,” I said, “I think maybe 
you laid it right in my lap.” 

My next stop was the post-office— 
or that’s the way I planned it. Actu¬ 
ally, I didn’t get any farther than the 
front steps. I had to fight my way 
through a crowd to get that far. 

The same blue-clad cop who’d 
waved me into Takamura’s flat was 
holding this crowd back. I ducked 
under hig arm. 

I SAW big Ed Smith down on his 
knees on the blood-stained steps. 
The slumped body beside Ed had be¬ 
longed to Jeff Barney. Jeff wouldn’t 
need it any more, now. 

“He made a pinch, huh?” I said. 

If it sounded cold and unfeeling, 
that was the way I was. Cold all the 
way through, with ice in the pit of 
my stomach, and numbness that 
flooded my brain. 

“Yeah,” Ed Smith said. “Some¬ 
body opened Box Three-twelve, and 
he must have made the pinch. The 
guy shot him the minute they stepped 
outside.” 

I knew he felt it worse than I did. 
After all, Jeff Barney was the big fel¬ 
low’s partner. But his voice sounded 
just as cold and practical as my own. 
“Anybody see it?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. “Plenty of people 
inside heard the gun go off, but no¬ 
body happened to be on the sidewalk 
at the time.” 

“What time?” 

“It was just two, three minutes 
ago.” He began cursing in low, slowly 
spaced oaths. “If only I’d gotten here 
just a little sooner. I was checking 
with the F. B. I. They’ve been trying 
to find that Osui Takamura for weeks, 
with nothing to work on but his pass¬ 
port record. If I’d come straight here, 
Jeff would be alive now.” 

“Or if I hadn’t put him on the job 
at all,” I said. “Thinking like that 
won’t get us anywhere.” 


C OPS don’t cry over their dead. 

Death is the gamble you take 
when they pin the badge on you. If 
you’re a loser, they unpin the badge 
and put it up on the big silver plaque 
at Headquarters, along with the 
badge of other cops who have been 
slain in line of duty. 

Big Ed Smith’s fingers were shak¬ 
ing as he turned Jeff Barney’s lapel 
and unfastened the badge concealed 
there. I knew that neither of us 
would ever pass that silver plaque 
again without letting our eyes rest 
momentarily on this particular 
shield. 

Cops don’t cry, but they have long, 
long memories. 

I turned quickly and ducked away 
through the crowd. I’d been on Homi¬ 
cide long enough to know the whole 
routine of a murder investigation. 
Every scrap of evidence has to be 
noted, sketched, photographed, 
tagged. If not, you’d never get a con¬ 
viction. But that was Ed’s job. It 
wasn’t mine. And I wanted faster 
action. 

I remembered Fred Codings’ ad¬ 
dress. It proved to be a dingy, one- 
room, street-level office with a lot of 
signs in the window advertising 
properties for rent. Codings himself 
was behind the desk, with his feet 
propped up on the ledge. He pulled 
his feet down, but not before I’d had 
an opportunity to see the dime-sized 
hole in the left sole. 

“Yes, officer?” he said. 

“I want a key to Hashamoto’s,” I 
said. 

“Why, I left that key with your 
man, Smith.” 

“I mean the key to the store down¬ 
stairs.” 

“What for?” He stared at me. 

I stared back at him, but I didn’t 
say anything. 

“I see,” he said. “Official secrets. 
Wed, of course, it isn’t regular, but I 
want to oblige the police. I think I’ll 
stretch a point.” 

He pulled open his desk drawer, 


hauled out a thick mess of keys on a 
ring, and selected one almost without 
looking. 

“Be sure to lock up again,” he said 
wamingly. 

“Yeah,” I said. “Tight.” 

T HE afternoon was wearing on 
into the early dusk which darkens 
city streets while the sky is still al¬ 
most bright overhead. The sky was 
blue over Harbor Street, but the door¬ 
ways were thick with shadow. 

I unlocked Hashamoto’s door, and 
stepped into deeper, stagnant shad¬ 
ows inside. 

Bare shelves stretched back along 
the long, plastered walls. I knew what 
I was looking for, but it took me a 
while to find the trap-door, leading 
down into the cellar. 

The cellar was as black as the in¬ 
side of an ink bottle, so I struck a 
match as I clambered down the lad¬ 
derlike steps. The cellar was full of 
boxes, presumably loaded with the 
stock that had been moved from up¬ 
stairs. Over in a corner, a glassy re¬ 
flection answered the glimmer of my 
lighted match. 

It was the electric meter. And it 
was shut off. It had to be. You can 
have a phone bill sent to a post-office 
box, but to obtain electric service it’s 
necessary to allow a meter reader on 
the premises once a month. 

Somebody had eliminated that ne¬ 
cessity by running a feed-in wire 
around this meter. It's fairly easy for 
people to tap electric current, and 
during the depression the cops used 
to haul in a lot of them for doing it. 

But the mechanic in this case had 
been more than ordinarily skilled. 
He’d attached a safety fuse to his 
wire tapping job, and in making his 
connection to the fuse plug, he’d used 
the regulation underwriters’ knot. 

From the fuse connection, a length 
of stout, rubber-clad cable disap¬ 
peared between the packing boxes. I 
shoved two of the boxes aside, and 
struck another match. 
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I knew a short-wave set when I 
saw one. I’d never seen one exactly 
like this, though. It was foreign- 
made. 

Suddenly, I heard footsteps over¬ 
head. I blew out the match, and my 
hand slid between the lapels of my 
coat, closed on the butt of the Detec¬ 
tive Special, and waited there. 

The beam of a flashlight tunneled 
through the trapdoor into the cellar. 

A voice said, “Barry? You down 
there?” 

“Collings?” I asked. 

“Yeah. Say, something funny just 
happened right after you left my 
office.” 

He was coming down the steps, 
swiveling a flashlight this way and 
that. Finally he spotted me behind 
the boxes. 

“A Miss Stone telephoned,” he 
said. “She seemed to think it funny 
I didn’t remember the name. She 
seemed to think I’d been at her home 
this afternoon.” 

“Go on.” 

“I asked her what the man looked 
like, and she gave me a perfect de¬ 
scription of you.” 

“Quite a coincidence,” I said. 

H E STOPPED on the other side of 
the packing boxes. The boxes 
came almost shoulder high to both of 
us. I could watch the hand holding 
the flashlight, but I didn’t know what 
the other was doing. 

“I don’t think it’s a coincidence,” 
Collings said. “You’ve been trading 
on my name, my professional reputa¬ 
tion. Don’t you think I’m entitled to 
an explanation?” 
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“You want to know why I called on 
Miss Stone?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Here it is. I found 
a floor plan of her home. It had been 
marked to show the spot in the wall 
where a phone tap could be installed. 
Apparently the job was going to be 
done by the same expert who tapped 
the juice in this cellar. 

“Miss Stone’s phone had even been 
put out of commission, so the man 
could get into the house by posing as 
a telephone company repair man.” 

“You don’t say. And why would 
anyone want to tap Miss Stone’s 
phone?” 

“It’s her uncle’s phone,” I said. 
“Walter F. Stone is an inspector on 
the Horticultural Commission, and 
he’s sometimes called in the middle 
of the night to meet incoming ships. 

“Anyone who could tap his wire 
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would have access to advance, inside 
information on ship movements. It 
might be possible to flash that infor¬ 
mation to a Jap submarine lurking 
outside the harbor.” 

The level of the flashlight shifted a 
little. There was some movement of 
his shoulders behind it. “Okay, okay,” 
he said, “you were working on a po¬ 
lice case. But why drag my name into 
it?” 

“I don’t know. It’s just that you 
stuck in my mind. I guess it must be 
because you overplayed your part a 
little. You were a trifle too run down 
at the heel, frayed, unshaven, and 
whiskey perfumed. It didn’t quite fit 
in with your attention to details, like 
airing out this building every so 
often. I figured a man who’d let him¬ 
self run to seed personally would let 
his business go hang, too.” 

Collings probably had a gun in his 
other hand, but I figured he wouldn’t 
use it while I kept talking. He wanted 
to know what I had on him, of course. 
If he knew that, he’d be better set to 
protect himself against the next de¬ 
tective. 
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“Still,” I said, “it was nothing defi¬ 
nite. I didn’t really get warm until I 
asked you for the key to this building, 
and you picked it out of twenty or 
thirty others automatically. That was 
a dead give-away that you’d been 
coming here a lot oftener than you 
told us.” 

I threw my weight against the two 
packing boxes. He’d been crowding 
them close. He had to, to keep his 
free hand out of the angle of my 
vision. 

He jumped back, naturally. Just as 
naturally, he used his hands to fend 
off the toppling boxes. I wanted to 
take him alive, if I could, so I risked a 
headlong dive over the boxes. 

The flashlight fell on the concrete 
floor and started rolling toward the 
cellar’s sewer drain. Collings was 
forced to shoot blindly at a target in 
motion. The gun-flame was inches 
over my head, but so close the bellow 
of it deafened me. 

I’d fallen short, and was sprawled 
across the boxes, head, arms, and 
shoulders hanging over. I reached 
out and hacked desperately at his leg. 

The steel barrel of the Special 
caught him fair and square on the 
kneecap. If you’ve ever bumped your 
knee sharply on a table leg, you’d get 
a faint idea. If the table leg was 
made of steel, and traveling as hard 
as a hundred and eighty pounds of 
cop could sling it, you’d really have 
the idea. [ Turn page ] 
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Fred Collings slid down into a 
shrieking, pain crazed hulk of flesh. 

I picked up his gun and dropped it 
into my pocket, buried the Detective 
Special in its shoulder rig. Then I 
grasped Fred Collings by his shirt- 
front, hauled him up. 

“Come on!” I said. I wanted him 
to do the rest of his talking in front 
of witnesses. My mistake was in not 
realizing there already was a wit¬ 
ness. It simply hadn’t occurred to me 
that Collings’ heavy footsteps could 
have masked the sound of another 
pair of feet—if the other pair moved 
lightly, in time with his footfalls. 

CHAPTER V 

‘First, You’ve Got to Catch Your 
Jap . . .” 

FIGURE swung through 
P the cellar trapdoor as I 
stooped to lift Collings’ 
bulk, and the weight of it 
caught me full across the 
kidneys. The combination 
of weight and surprise 
crumpled me across Collings’ writh¬ 
ing body. Then the flat side of a solid 
little hand hatcheted across the base 
of my skull. 

My fuses blew. The mental current 
blacked out, spluttered, began to burn 
dimly again. 

“You allee light now?” a mocking 
voice purred. 

I sat up, braced my shoulders 
against the upset packing boxes. 

“Light as a feather,” I said. “Prac¬ 
tically floating in space.” 

My Detective Special was pointed 
at me from the little yellow cook’s 
hand. He was no amateur with a gun, 
either. He showed plenty of know¬ 
how in the way he held the Special 
butted into his palm, keeping the 
trigger finger relaxed for accurate 
shooting. 

“You talkee pletty quick, Mista 
Poliss,” he said. “You tellee numbah 
one big lie, you air laid waliden. 
Numbah two lie, you leal estate fella. 

















Y ou talkee stlaight now, or Hoy Sing 
shootee. No like, I betcha?” 

I tried to remember a ju-jitsu 
trick. In a general way, I knew the 
trick. It consists of grabbing an op¬ 
ponent’s outstretched hand, whirling, 
and hurling him over your shoulder. 

“And how, I don’t like,” I said. 
“Sure, I’ll talk. What’d you want, 
Sing?” 

“Having lettar, pliss,” he hissed. 

“Oh, yeah. The letter. You mean 
the plan.” I got up, shakily. I felt 
shaky, but not that bad. I dug inside 
my coat, got out the letter, started to 
hand it to him. At the last moment, I 
changed the movement into a desper¬ 
ate plunge for the gun in his hand. 

He wasn’t fool enough to fight over 
a gun with a man my size. He reacted 
exactly as I’d expected—the way he’d 
been trained to react. 

He dropped the gun, wrapped the 
fingers of both hands' around my 
wrist, and started to whirl. His idea 
was to haul my arm over his shoul¬ 
der, and at the same time slam his 
hips into my groin. Using his shoul¬ 
der for a fulcrum, he’d apply the 
leverage to throw my charging 
weight head over applecart. 

I wasn’t plunging straight-ahead. I 
pivoted on my right foot as he 
grabbed my arm, and put the whole 
impetus of the charge into a hook of 
the left knee. Instead of slamming 
his hips into my groin, he whirled 
[ Turn page ] 
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smack into all the force of my knee. 

He got up three yards away. He 
still had Codings’ gun. It was in his 
pocket, and he went for it. The De¬ 
tective Special lay where he’d 
dropped it. 

I went for that. 

I’m telling this story. He isn’t. 

The last I saw of him was stretched 
on a slab at the morgue, with a little 
white card at his feet that said: 

OSUI TAKAMURA 

E D SMITH and I had it all figured 
out then, with some help from 
the F. B. I. 

The dead Oriental who’d suppos¬ 
edly committed hara-kiri in the flat 
above Hashamoto’s store wasn’t a 
Jap at all. He was Hoy Sing, the 
cousin of Stone's drafted cook. 

Osui Takamura and Collings—real 
name, Kohlens—had kidnaped the 
Chinese before he ever reached the 
Stone home. They drugged him, and 
carved up his unconscious body with 
the ceremonial sword. The slashed 
fingertips were an added touch, de¬ 
signed to discourage a check on his 
prints. 

It’s practically impossible to devise 
a sure test for telling even living 
Chinese apart, so they figured the dis¬ 
covery of the supposed spy plus a 
forged passport would take the Fed¬ 
eral heat off Osui Takamura. And the 
scheme put Takamura inside the 
Stone house, in a perfect spot to 
check on incoming ships. 

That was half of it—the half that 
ended when Kohlens, the Nazi rat, 
“discovered” the corpse. 

The other half? The Jap found he 
couldn’t safely listen in on all the 
family phone calls on the kitchen ex¬ 
tension, because he might easily be 
caught by the maid. So he drew 
up a floor plan to guide Kohlens—the 
Nazi being the radio expert of the 
pair. 

It was drawn to scale, so Kohlens 
could come prepared with the neces- 
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sary wire trimmed to proper length. 
Osui Takamura mailed it to the un¬ 
dercover post-office box, never dream¬ 
ing we’d trace that through the phone 
company. 

That fall in the kitchen, of course, 
was strictly stage-play. Osui Taka¬ 
mura was eavesdropping on my talk 
with Barbara Stone. He figured he 
could jump me, accuse me of being a 
burglar. 'Then, while Barbara went 
to the neighbors to call the police, 
he’d put a bullet between my ribs 
while I was “escaping.” 

“And then,” as Ed Smith says, 
“this Kohlens guy went to the post- 
office to pick up his plan. Jeff Barney 
grabbed him, and he put a bullet into 
Jeff.” 

“They don’t send a gas mask along 
with you into the chamber at San 
Quentin,” I reminded Ed. 

But he isn’t too happy about it. 

“I’m supposed to be on Homicide, 
not you,” Ed says, “and look who 
falls down a cellar and comes up with 
two murders solved.” 

So I tell him, if it’ll make him feel 
better, how to handle such cases. 

“First,” I say, “you’ve got to catch 
your Jap. . . .” 
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the Boft velvety feel you find only in qual¬ 
ity Calfskin. Your choice of Emblems 
and Initials, are beautifully embossed in 
23 karat gold on the face of the Billfold. 
Due to difficulty in obtaining choice leath¬ 
er because of war conditions, the supply 
of these Billfolds is limited. Remember 
if you send your order promptly, we will 
include absolutely FREE, a beautiful 
identification Key Tag and Gilt Chain to 
match, all hand engraved with your 
Name, Address, City and State. If after 
receiving your Billfold and Free Gift* 
you don’t positively agree that this is the 
most outstanding bargain you have ever 
come across, return them to us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded in full. 
Send your order today, without fail so 
you won’t be disappointed. 


Rising Costs 
of Leather 
May Make 
It Impossible 
To Repeat 
This Amazing 
Offerl 


YOUR INITIALS * 

HERE 

FREE! 
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Life Insurance Protection 

For Your Entire Family 

ONE POLICY INSURES FROM 
2 to 6 MEMBERS of YOUR FAMILY 


ne only Company 
nily Group Policy 
that pays up to 50% more then similar Policies 

VS* / | LESS THAN 25c A WEEK 

See it! Examine it! Mail Coupon for free inspection! 


rfAMILY GROUP POLICY-, 

PAYS FOR DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 

The policy will insure a family up to $4500.00 I 
and even more, depending upon ages and the I 
number insured. The figures shown below | 
are not maximum figures 
. . . they represent the 
approximate amount of 
insurance this policypro- 
vides for a typical aver¬ 
age family of 5 people. 

Notice that double and 
triple cash benefits are 
paid for auto and travel 
accidental death. 

$1,50022 
$3,00022 
$4,50022 


fiy°iaa single policy. 


or Ordinary 
Accidental Death 
For Auto 
Accidental Death 


Parents, Children (Married or unmarried) Brothers, 
Sisters, Grandparents, In-Laws—Included 

Great improvements have been made in low- 
cost, safe, reliable life insurance for the entire 
family. Most sensational, is the G uarantee Reserve 
Family Group Policy that pays guaranteed ben¬ 
efits up to $4500.00 and even more depending 
upon the ages and number insured. Instead of 
issuing separate policies on each member of 
your family we issue a single policy, insur 
as many as six of your family . 1 " ‘ 

cost is only $1.00 a month. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

For Men, Women, Children—Ages 1 to 65 


re family at this low 
be prepared with Guarantee Reserve's strong liberal policy. 

This is the Guoronfeec/Profecf/onyour family needs 

To miaraTitAe payment ftg each death that occurs, in your 


nsuring 
le total 


TWO-WAY PROTECTION 

Everyone who applies for 
this Guarantee Reserve Fam¬ 
ily Group Policy ge^ Two- 
Way Protection. If you should 
die, the money is paid to the 
member of the family you 
select. If any of the other in¬ 
sured members die, then the 


for the benefit of the^rest of the family. 
mSUMDasweu'as'the'BENKICUffiYi' 
Guarantee Reserve life Insurance Company, Dept. I 
















